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Unit on CAREERS 


TEACHING GUIDE FOR THIS ISSUE 


IN THIS ISSUE 


For all classes: YOUR CAREER, pp. 
12-26. 

World History, World Geography: 
“Newsmakers,” p. 4. News pages, pp. 
5-8. “Storm Center”—offshore islands of 
China, p. 9. Korean War prisoner prob- 
lem, pp. 10-11. 


U. S. History, Problems of Democ- 
racy: “Newsmakers” (Helen Keller), p. 
4. News pages, pp. 5-8. “Careers in a 
Nutshell,” p. 13. 

Civics, Citizenship: “Good Citizens” 
Junior Achievement), p. 26 

Life-adjustment: Mora] and spiritual 
values—“How Would You Solve It?” p. 
27; “Newsmakers” (Helen Keller), p. 4. 
Teen-age problems—“Ask Gay Head,” 
p. 27. Vocational—“YOUR CAREER,” 
pp. 12-26 Health—“How’s Your 
Health?” p. 36 


Stepping Stones to Formosa? 
(p. 9) 


This article, and the one on Korean 
War prisoners which immediately fol- 
iows (pp. 10-11), can be used together 
as a unit on current problems of peace 
in East Asia. This may be supplemented 
by reference to last week’s news story 
on the organization of SEATO. Note 
Secretary of State Dulles’ speech at 
Bangkok referring to the “three fronts” 
in Asia—Korea, Formosa, and South- 
east Asia. 


Procedure 


Write the islands— 
Quemoy, Matsu, Pescadores, and For- 
mosa—on the board to help clear up 
spelling and pronunciation difficulties 
The unusual map projection, p. 9, may 
be explained. Call on a bright student to 
brief the class on the general back- 
ground of the Formosan situation. Add 
the names of Chiang Kai-shek, Mao 
[se-tung, and Chou Eu-lai to the name 
list on the board, these names 
are sure to come up in the discussion. 
The class can work with World Week 


names of the 
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WHAT’S AHEAD 


March 23, 1955 
Unit: Great Britain 
Good Citizens: Crusade for 
dom’s “Valentine Party” 


March 30, 1955 
(No issue; mid-semester recess). 
April 6, 1955 
Middle East 
April 13, 1955 


Latin America 


Free- 


Unit: 


Unit 








open to the map on page 9 while the 
student reporter is giving his summary. 
Follow the summary with class dis- 
cussion. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why should the U.S. concern it- 
self with the fight between Chiang Kai- 
shek and the Chinese Reds? 

2. Do you agree with the U.N.’s de- 
cision that this fight is a threat to world 
peace? Why or why not? 

3. Do you think Congress was wise 
in giving President Eisenhower the 
power to use U.S. forces, if 
necessary, in the Formosan situation? 
Defend your opinion. 


armed 


Activities 

1. Suggest to the class that letters 
be written to the “Say What You 
Please” editor of World Week. Students 
will voice their opinion on U.S. policy 
in the Formosan situation. 

2. Set aside a section of the class 
bulletin board with students assigned 
to keep the section up-to-date with news 
items on the Formosan situation. 


Korean War Prisoners 
(pp. 10-11) 


More than a year after the Korean 
War armistice, the problem of prisoner 
exchange is still “unfinished business” 
which is much in the news. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you think both sides have 
lived up to the Korean armistice terms 
as to prisoner exchange? If not, what 
should be done about it? 

2. Is it a greater crime to force some- 
one to sign a false “confession” by phy- 
sical torture or by “brainwashing” 
methods? Why? 

3. Suppose you were a prisoner of 
the Communists and they tried to 
“brainwash” you into becoming an en- 
emy of your country. How do you think 
you would respond to this “treatment”? 
How do you think we can prepare 
American soldiers for the mental and 
physical “treatment” they are likely to 
get as prisoners of the Communists? 

4. If Communists mistreat prisoners, 
are we justified in mistreating Commu- 
nists who fall into our hands? Why or 
why not? (Bring in the liberation this 
month of Red Chinese fishermen res- 
cued by the U.S. Navy.) 


Your Career (pp. 12-26) 


Motivation for use of this “careers” 
unit may be supplied by use of the 
“Good Citizens at Work” story on 
Junior Achievement, page 26. 


How to Use the Unit 


Have students open their copies of 
World Week to the unit beginning on 
page 12. Indicate to them that this 
week’s unit was especially prepared 
as a students’ guide in planning their 
careers. Let them thumb through the 
pages of the unit as you point out its 
various features. Suggest that they save 
the unit, because they will want to 
refer to it many times in the future. 
Civics classes can readily spend a few 
days working with the contents of the 
unit fitting it in with the regular course 
of study. The content also Jends itself 
for guidance discussions in home-room 
periods. 


Teaching Procedures 


I. Paint Your Own Job Portrait (pp. 
22-23 ) 








TEACHING GUIDE p. 2 


1. All students should be asked to 
fill. in this questionnaire. Getting a 
self-analysis is important in helping stu- 
dents earn about themselves. Suggest 
to the class that they talk thei 
self-inventory with their parents and 
grade counselor. It would be a good 
idea for students to filled 
out inventory section to the grade coun 
selor to be kept in his files for future 
interview conferences 

2. Students should be encouraged to 
make an appointment with the grade 
counselor to talk over planning of their 
future. 

II. Careers in a Nutshell (pp. 13-16) 

1. Call on students to name the job 
or profession for which they are plan 
ning. Divide those who have a- par- 
ticular goal into groups, so that those 
students who are planning to 
a similar occupation or profession can 
work together for five minutes jotting 
down notes telling what they know 
about the work, salary, 
cational requirements, opportunities 
etc. When the time has elapsed for the 
job-survey, call on the 
to the class. At high s 
students are vague as to 
want to do in the future, as far as 
career planning is concerned 
reports, carried over a few 
periods, will set minds to 
They will also provide the 
for students to talk things over 
their parents, grade counselors, 


TOOLS for 


Middle East 
Apr. World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Turkey (FOA Coun 
try Series), 1954, free, Foreign Opera 
tions Administration, Washington 25 
D. C. The New Israel (Vol. 2 No. 1), 
1951, 10¢; Irag (Vol. 4 No. 5), 1954 
10¢; Egypt (Vol. 2 No. 4), 1951, 10¢; 
Turkey (Vol. 3 No. 5), 1953, 10¢ 
American Geographical Society, Broad- 
way at 156th Street New York 32 
N. Y. What the Arabs Think, by W. R 
Polk & W. J. Butler (Headline Series 
No. 96), 1952, 35¢, I 
Assn., 345 East 46th Street 
Sioaue & 

ARTICLES: “Front Against Russia 
Turko-Iraqi Defense Pact,” by S. Souki, 
Newsweek, Jan. 2 55. “Crusader 
Lands Revisited,” by H. Lamb, 
Geographic Magazine, Dec. 1954. “Aral 
World, Land of Our Unsold Friends 
by D. Kurzman, Nation’s Business, De 
1954. “Way of the S. Souki 
Newsweek, Dec. 2 195 “Atlantic 
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others who can help steer them into 
the right direction. 

2. A lesson on job opportunities can 
be built up by having the class work 
with the Help Wanted section of a 
newspaper. Tell students to scan the 
list of job offers to find those in which 
they are interested. How many job 
offers are there? What are the require- 
ments? Salary? Hours? Are you pre- 
pared for the job? Are you preparing 
for the right job? Is it a job with 
future or a blind alley? Part of the 
lesson can be given over to students 
who have visited an employment agen- 
cy. How do these agencies lead you 
to a job? What is the fee set-up charged 
by the agency for helping you get the 
job? 

WRITING ACTIVITIES 

As part of a homework assignment, 
ask students to answer a real adver- 
tisement applying for a job. Have a 
bright student and a weak student 
write their letters on the board. Call 
on the class to evaluate the letters. 
If you were the employer, what*would 
you look for in ‘a letter sent in by a 
job-applicant? What would make 
reject an applicant if the letter 
the only point by which to judge? As 
a lesson summary, have the class re- 
write their own letters according to the 
standards set up for a good letter. Sug- 
gest to the class that these corrected 
form letters be kept in notebooks for 
future reference. 


TEACHERS 


Report on the World Today,” Atlantic 
Monthly, Nov. 1954. “Land of the 
Bible,” by J. Comay, Holiday, Feb. 
1955 

FILMS: Middle East 
the Rim of the Communist 
minutes, sale, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Text-Film Dept., 330 West 42 Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. Political and eco 
nomic problems of Middle East coun- 
tries. Turkey—Key to the Middle East, 
20 minutes, sale or rent, British Infor- 
mation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. Industrial 
social development during past 30 years. 
Desert Venture, 28 minutes, free 
The Texas Company 135 East 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. Life and 
customs of people of Saudi Arabia; ac 
tivities of an American oil company. 

FILMSTRIPS: Near East Puzzle, 45 
rames, New York Tim Office of Edu- 
cational Activities, 229 West 43 Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. Social and eco- 
nomic problems of the area 
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DRAMATIZATION 


Select several students with a flair 
for dramatics and some degree of ma- 
turity. Assign one to be the employer 
and the others, the job applicants. The 
employer conducts two-minute inter- 
views with each job applicant. Let the 
class vote on who would get the job. 
Does the decision of the class cor- 
respond with the decision of the em- 
ployer? Why did the class vote the 
way it did? How much stress did the 
class place on these points: personality? 
educational background? experience? 
manner of speech? neatness in appear- 
ance? school record? What information 
could you expect an employer to ask 
the job applicant about his school 
record? What conclusions would you 
expect him to draw from_ information 
about your school marks? extra-curricu- 
lar activities? attendance record? 


Using the “Ads” 


Many of the advertisements in this 
issue have worthwhile values for the 
classroom. For suggestions on how to 
use them, turn to page 3-TG, immedi- 
ately following bound-in copy of the 
Student Edition. 





Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 28 
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Answers to Workbook, p. 38 
I. Read the Graph: 1-1933; 2-1.2%; (in 
1944); 3-percentage (of unemployed com- 
pared to all who had or wanted jobs). 
Il. Job Survey: 1-C; 2-HS; 3-N; 4-HS;: 
5-C; 6-HS; 7-C; 8-N; 9-C; 10-N. 
III. Which Is It?: l-a; 2-a; 3-c; 4-a. 
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think about Life Insurance later: 





Maybe so, Bill. Maybe you can wait until later on before 
you start thinking of life insurance. But why wait when 
you may learn something here and now that may help all 
through life? 








If you realize what a great difference there is between 
life insurance policies, for example, you'll be able to get 
more for your money. And there are differences—big ones! 
Suppose that after you've been insured a few years you 
aren't able to go on paying premiums. With most policies 
and most companies you will be entitled to Paid-Up In- 
surance—a smaller policy which will require no further 
premiums. But in one company the amount of Paid-Up 
[Insurance might be a third larger than the amount pro- 
vided by another company. Worth knowing about, isn't it? 


And if you learn now that a good life insurance agent 
knows more about selecting life insurance economically 











than you can ever hope to find out for yourself (unless 






you go into the business too!), you'll be sure of getting off 
to the right start. You'll find your Mutual Benefit Life 
igent especially well qualified to advise you—he represents 







the company that has been serv ing young fellows like you 
for 110 years! 
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Organized in 1845 « 300 Broadway, Neu ark, N. J. 
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How do you rate on the 





PALDING SCOREBOARD ? 


Take this Spalding football quiz to see how you stand as a 
gridiron expert. Answers at bottom of the page. They'll 








Q. An annual bowl game 
is played in this huge Cali- 
fornia stadium. What game 


is it? formation. 


< naiidta 


Q. This professional holds 
the record for yards gained 
by passing in a single game. 


score you as a Varsity, All Star or Olympic prospect. 


Q. This is a basic offense 
used by many pro and col- 
lege teams. It’s the 


Q. Their names are Stule- 
dreher, Miller, Layden & 
Crowley. But, they were 


















Q. He may run, pass, 
hand-off or lateral. That's 
why this is called the 


play. 



















Q.. Who is this great foot- 
ball player? He was one- 
half of Army’s famous “Mr. 
Inside and Mr, Outside.”’ 





His name is__.______..__ called the 


of Notre Dame. 






Play your best with Spalding. You'll find Spalding equipment is used 
by top players in a// sports. Football leaders like Norm Van Brocklin and 
Paul E. Brown pick Spalding all the way. Why not take a tip from these 
stars and play your best with the best equipment made. That’s SPALDING! 






Shown here are the Norm Van Brocklin 
official all-leather football, and _ the 
Spalding one-piece, no-shock helmet— 
solid color or striped. 

There are Spalding sports items for you 
in all your favorite sports . . . at ail prices. 
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SPALDING 


SETS THE PACE IN SPORTS 























Newsmakers 4° 


Wide World 
Helen Keller 


LIGHT TO THE BLIND 


AT 74, HELEN KELLER has set 
off on a “mission of mercy” which 
will cover 40,000 miles. 

Miss Keller, who has been blind 
and deaf most of her life, is visiting 
India, Pakistan, Burma, the Philip- 
pines, and Japan. She will try to in- 
terest the governments and people 
of these five nations in doing more 
to help their blind citizens. She will 
also “crusade” for better medical 
care to prevent blindness. The five 
nations she is visiting have about 
10,000,000 blind—four fifths of the 
world’s sightless people. 

Her trip is sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Foundation for the Overseas 
Blind, Inc., a private organization. 

This is the latest of many “mis- 
sions of mercy” Miss Keller has car- 
ried out during her lifetime. Half a 
century ago, when she first started 
working to help the blind, not a 
single state had a commission to aid 
sightless citizens. Now 30 states have 
state commissions for the blind. 
Many of them were set up after a 
personal campaign by Miss Keller. 

During her early years, Miss Kel- 
ler was practically helpless. An ill- 
ness at the age of 19 months left her 
blind, deaf, and apparently unable 
to talk. Medical specialists tried to 
help her but were unsuccessful 

When Helen was seven, her father 
heard of an institution for the blind 
in Boston which seemed to be help- 
ing other blind people. He hired a 


teacher named Anne Sullivan. who 


had been trained by this institution. 
Miss Sullivan, who was then 20, 
brought a doll along as a present for 
Helen. As Helen played with the 
doll, Miss Sullivan traced the letters 
“d-o-l-l” with one finger on Helen’s 
hand. It was the first word the seven- 
year-old girl learned. Gradually she 
learned more words. For instance, 
Miss Sullivan taught Helen the name 
of water by pouring cool water over 
one hand while tracing the letters 
“w-a-t-e-r” on the other hand. 

By the time she was ten, Helen 
had learned to read the Braille al- 
phabet. Later she learned to type by 
the touch system on a regular type- 
writer. Although many experts said 
she would never learn to talk, she 
did learn to speak the language she 
has never heard. 

“My life has been happy because 
I have had wonderful friends and 
plenty of interesting work to do,” 
Miss Keller said. “I ‘seldom think 
about my limitations, and they never 
make me sad. Perhaps there is just a 
touch of yearning at times, but it is 
vague, like a breeze among flowers. 
The wind passes, and the flowers are 
content.” 


BOSS OF “APARTHEID” 
“THE WHITE MAN must remain 


boss!” says Johannes Gerhardus 
Striidom (STRAY-dom), prime min- 
ister of the Union of South Africa. 
Strijdom is the leader of the Na- 
tionalist party. The party believes 
that the country’s 2,500,000 whites 
should be kept strictly apart from 
the 10,000,000 non-whites. This pol- 
icy is called “apartheid.” Some ob- 
servers fear it may lead to serious 
trouble between blacks and whites. 
Under Strijdom’s direction, the 
biggest step toward “apartheid” is 
now being taken. About 58,000 non- 
whites are being forced to give up 
their homes in a suburb of Johannes- 
burg. They are being moved about 
six miles farther away from the city. 
Their old homes are being destroyed, 
and the land reserved for the whites. 
In the future, the Nationalists 
hope to move Negro Africans out of 
other South African cities. Of the 


8,250,000 Negro Africans, some live 
on Reserves (something like our 
Indian Reservations). Others work 
as servants for white families, or as 
laborers in mines and factories. 

Like most members of the Nation- 
alist party, the 61-year-old Strijdom 
is a descendant of the early Dutch 
settlers of South Africa. These set- 
tlers (formerly called Boers) are 
now usually known as Afrikaners. 

Even as a boy on his father’s 
ostrich farm, Strijdom showed his 
grim determination to get his own 
way. He would jump on the backs of 
wild ostriches and ride them until 
he tamed them. 

Strijdom prepared to go. into pol- 
itics by practicing speeches in front 
of mirrors. In 1929 he entered parlia- 
ment, where he showed his sharp 
wit. “I want to ask the honorable 
member to be quiet,” he once 
snapped at an opponent. “He is very 
much more interesting when he re- 
mains silent than when he speaks.” 

South Africa’s new prime minister 
does not like to travel outside his 
own country. He has no hobbies and 
refuses to take time for recreation. 
Almost all of his time and energy 
is spent promoting his “apartheid” 
policy. He argues passionately when- 
ever political opponents challenge 
the idea of complete separation of 
the races. 

The Union of South Africa is a 
member of the British Common 
wealth of Nations. Strij)dom has 
threatened to take his country out 
of the Commonwealth and set up an 
independent republic. He showed 
his dislike of the British by dropping 
the English spelling of his name 
(Strydom ). Strijdom, the spelling he 
now uses, is Afrikaans (the language 
spoken by the Afrikaners ). 

The U. S. has a stake in a satisfac- 
tory solution of South Africa’s prob- 
lems. Some of the uranium used to 
make U. S. atomic bombs comes 
from South Africa. 


International News Photo 
Johannes Strijdom 
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vick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Red China threatens in- 
vasion of Quemoy and Matsu (p. 9). British report pris- 
oner torture by Reds in Korean War (p. 10). WORLD 
NEWS IN REVIEW (pp. 6-8). Israel and Arabs fight 
bloodiest battle since 1948 armistice; Cambodia's king 
gives throne to his father; Iowa invites Russia to see 
how corn-hog farming operates; Ford Foundation puts 
up $50,000,000 for raising professors’ pay; Senate com- 
mittee wants comics “cleaned up”; erupting volcano 
damages island of Hawaii; Canada wins world hockey 
title; coelacanth, “fossil fish,” captured alive. 


NEW AIR-RAID SIGNALS: Civil Defense officials 
last week set up new air-raid warning signals. From 
now on, there are only two siren-signals to remember: 
e ALERT-—a steady 3-to-5 minute blast of the sirens 
(means enemy planes are headed your way). 

® TAKE COVER—a wailing tone or series of sharp 
blasts (means enemy planes are nearby ). The “all clear” 
signal will be given by radio, police, or air-raid wardens, 
instead of by siren. 

Reason: “fall-out” (WW, Mar. 2, p. 7) of radioactive par- 
ticles from an atomic or hydrogen bomb explosion may 
endanger an area for days. A siren “all clear” might 
bring people out of shelter too soon. As if to emphasize 
the danger, the Atomic Energy Commission last week 
set off its biggest test explosion of the year, in the Ne- 
vada desert. The blast lit up the skies over 10 states. 


THAR’S GOLD UNDER THERE: Vacationers 
tramped up and down the wooden boardwalk at 
Ocean City (Md.) for 65 years. Last month the town 
fathers decided to rip up the boards and replace them 
with concrete. Mouldy sand beneath the boardwalk-site 


turned out to be a miniature gold mine. Boys and girls - 


(and some adults, too) work with shovels and sieves to 
fish out coins and other loot which generations of tour- 
ists dropped through the cracks of the boardwalk. Some 
“miners” have recovered as much as $12 a day. 


OUR FRONT COVER: Mary Chastain, the girl on 
our front cover, works for North American Aviation at 
Downey, Calif. She helps run tests of equipment which 
North American is developing for the nation’s long- 
range guided missile program. In the photo, she holds a 
frost-covered unit of an electronic computer which had 
been undergoing cold tests in a weather laboratory. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON 

KOREAN ARMISTICE COMMISSION: Should it 
be junked? This four-nation commission was set up 
after the Korean War to make sure that neither the U.N. 
nor the Communists increase their military strength on 
the Korean peninsula. The U.S. wants to scrap the com- 
mission. Our government claims it juSt doesn’t work. 
Reason: the two supposedly “neutral” members (Com- 
munist Poland and Czechoslovakia) prevent the two 
other members from checking up on Red North Korea. 
Last week the U.S. said Russian-built fighter planes 
have been brought into Korea since the armistice. 









United Press photo 


NEW STEEPLE FOR OLD NORTH: The bronze 
weather vane shown above will soon be back at its old 
spot—on top of the steeple of Boston’s famous “Old 
North Church.” The steeple—where lanterns were hung 
to send Paul Revere on his famous ride of April 18, 
1775—blew down in a hurricane last summer. The 
weather vane, escorted by Marines in uniforms worn by 
the Marine Corps at various times in their history, went 
on a 30,000-mile trip around the U.S. Purpose of the 
trip was to help raise funds to restore the steeple. Last 
week the $150,000 goal was reached. Meanwhile, an- 
other problem of the rebuilding project was solved. A 
huge beam of white oak—one foot wide, one foot thick, 
and 47 feet long—was needed to make the new steeple 
an exact copy of the original one. An oak tree big and 
straight enough for the purpose was found in a grove 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Sherwood of Newing- 
ton, Conn. “It’s the one tree we loved and we were 
never going to let anything happen to it,” Mrs 
Sherwood said. “But we decided that the new steeple 
was where we wanted our old friend to be. The Good 
Lord let her grow just for something like this.” 


“SAVE AMERICA’S WETLANDS”: That's the 
theme for this year’s National Wildlife Week (March 
20-26). For many years most farmers thought swamps 
and marshes were nuisances. But conservationists say: 
“draining wetlands often reduces the water content and 
fertility of the neighboring soil.” Wetlands are also nec 
essary to preserve many ‘rare swamp-dwelling birds 


ENDQUOTE: Prime Minister Robert G. Menzies of 
Australia visited the U.S. last week. He conferred with 
President Eisenhower about the tense situation off the 
Red China coast (see page 9). In a sp@ech to the Pil 
grim Society of New York, he said: “The whole glory of 
democracy is that each man may speak his piece.” 








Trouble in Holy Land 


New trouble has flared up in the 
troublesome Near East. The flicker- 
ing, six-year-old border warfare be- 
tween Israel and Egypt recently 
erupted into a violent military clash. 
This was the bloodiest battle since 
the 1949 armistice. 

The clash occurred on February 
28, in Gaza, a 28-mile-long strip of 
territory on the Mediterranean coast, 
west of Israel. This coastal strip of 
Palestine has been retained by Egypt 
under the 1949 truce agreement. 

The battle took a heavy toll. Egyp- 
tian casualties numbered 38 dead 
and 33 wounded. Israeli casualties 
were eight dead and 13 wounded. 

Each side blamed the other. The 
Egyptians charged that the Israeli 
forces crossed into the Gaza strip, 
blew up an Egyptian Army head- 
quarters, and ambushed a truckload 
of Egyptian soldiers. 

Israel, on the other hand, claimed 
that the Egyptians started the battle. 
According to its version, an Egyp- 
tian force ambushed an Israeli patrol 
and a running fight took the Israelis 
into Egyptian territory. 


EGYPTIAN CHARGE UPHELD 


However, the Egyptian charge 
was upheld by the U.N. Israeli- 
Egyptian Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion. (The Commission consists of 
delegates from Israel and Egypt plus 
an impartial chairman appointed by 
the U.N.) By the deciding vote of the 
U.N. chairman, a Frenchman, the 
Armistice Commission held Israel 
responsible for the battle in the Gaza 
strip. Israel was condemned for 
“brutal aggression” in a “prearranged 
and planned attack.” 

The clash in Gaza touched off a 
wave of rioting among the Arabs. 
They stoned the U.N. Truce Team 
headquarters in Gaza and set fire to 
five U.N. relief centers. The rioters 
blamed the U.N. for establishing the 
state of Israel. The U.N. Security 
Council is considering a complaint 
against Israel filed by Egypt. 

What’s Behind It: The hostility 
between Israel and the neighboring 
Arab countries dates back several 
years. It stems from the very found- 


ing of the Jewish republic of Israel. 

It was on November 29, 1947, that 
the U.N. General Assembly—despite 
the strong opposition of the Arab 
countries—passed a resolution to split 
up Palestine. The resolution called 
for the division of Palestine into two 
independent countries—one Jewish, 
the other Arab. 

On May 14, 1948, the republic of 
Israel was proclaimed. For several 
months thereafter, there was fighting 
between Israel and six Arab League 
countries (Egypt, Jordan, Syria, Leb- 
anon, Iraq, and Saudi Arabia). 

The U.N. stepped in, and finally 
brought about a cease-fire on Janu- 
ary 7, 1949. Several weeks later, an 
armistice agreement was concluded, 
through the efforts of Ralph Bunche, 
American U.N. official. But no peace 
settlement has yet been signed. 

Meantime, Jordan took the parts 
of Palestine not held by Israel. The 
exception was the Gaza strip, which 
was taken over by Egypt. 

Israel was recognized by most 


United Press phote 
CHOWDER FROM NEW ENGLAND—Sen. 
Leverett Saltonstall (right; Rep., Mass.), 
complained about the fish chowder 
served in the Senate restaurant. To give 
Senators a taste of real New England 
fish chowder he had 25 gallons of the 
delicacy shipped by air from Boston. 


non-Arab countries. The new nation 
was admitted to the U.N. on May 11, 
1949. However, Israeli-Arab rela- 
tions remained hostile and have been 
marked by frequent border clashes. 

In recent months, tension has been 
mounting between Israel and Egypt. 
From September 1 to January 31, the 
U.N. Mixed Armistice Commission 
—whose job is to preserve the truce— 
had censured Egypt 35 times and 
Israel 15 times for frontier violations. 


King of Cambodia Quits 


Things are done differently in 
far-off Cambodia. When a king ab- 
dicates, he turns over the throne to 
his heir. But in Cambodia when 34- 
year-old King Norodom Sihanouk 
quit on March 2, he handed over 
the throne to his “papa,” Prince 
Suramarit, 58. 

The little kingdom of Cambodia 
is one of four self-governing states 
in Indo-China. It has a population 
of about 3,300,000. The other three 
states of Indo-China are Laos, 
Southern Viet Nam, and Commu- 
nist-controlled Northern Viet Nam. 

The ex-King has been known for 
doing unusual things. In 1953 he 
went briefly into exile in Thailand to 
dramatize Cambodian demands for 
independence from France. The 
French finally gave in. 

When he was not busy reigning, 
Norodom played jazz on a saxo- 
phone, and composed music. Only 
last week, the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra played 
one of his compositions, the “Cam- 
bodian Suite.” 


ABDICATED IN PROTEST 


In announcing his abdication, 
Norodom accused political oppo- 
nents of trying to undermine his pro- 
Western policies and constitutional 
reforms. His attack was directed 
against the Democratic party, which 
is led by Son Ngoc Thanh. The lat- 
ter was premier of Cambodia under 
the Japanese occupation during 
World War II. Later he led a guer- 
rilla uprising against the French. 

Norodom had feared that Son 
Ngoc Thanh might win the next 
election and establish a republic. To 
forestall that possibility, Norodom 
decreed that no one could vote un- 








less he had resided for three years 
in the same place. This would have 
automatically denied the vote to Son 
Ngoc Thanh’s followers, since they 
were guerrillas during that time. 
But the decree provoked strong 
opposition in the country. Norodom 
decided to quit in protest. 


lowa Invites Russia 


lowa has something the Russians 
have not “invented.” This is admit- 
ted by the Soviet leaders themselves. 


That “something” is lowa’s pros- 
perous corn-and-hog economy. The 
Iowans raise corn to feed hogs 
which, in turn, are sold to meat pro- 
ducers. This has paid off. 

In 1952, for example, Iowa farm- 
ers planted 10,386,000 acres of corn 
and harvested 697,792,000 bushels 
of it. They fed most of this corn to 
18,804,000 hogs, which were sold for 
$837,909,000. (This is about 38 per 
cent of Iowa’s $2,201,000,000 total 
cash farm marketings. 

Now let us switch the scene to 
Soviet Russia. In that “workers’ par- 
adise,” there is an acute shortage of 
food, especially of meat. The new 
party boss, Nikita S. Khrushchev, 
wants Russia to double its pork pro- 
duction. He called attention to what 
the U.S does with corn and hogs. 

The story was carried in Ameri- 
can newspapers. One of them was 
The Des Moines (Iowa) Register. 
This paper proposed that a Soviet 
farm delegation be invited to come 
to Iowa and get “the low-down,” and 
that an Iowa delegation take some 
“know-how” to Soviet Russia. 

A few days later, the Soviet publi- 
cation, Agriculture, welcomed the 
Iowa newspaper's suggestion. 

At his press conference on March 
2, President Eisenhower said that 
only good could come from Russians 
getting together with Americans to 
explore agricultural problems. 

The President, however, saw “a 
dozen different difficulties.” These in- 
cluded the legal one of admitting to 
the U.S., Communists who are barred 
by immigration laws. 


Aid for College Teachers 


The Ford Foundation will spend 
$50,000,000 to increase salaries of 
college and university teachers. 

Details of the plan have not yet 
been worked out. Schools receiving 
the aid, however, will have to add 


International News photo 


A LAFAYETTE RETURNS TO AMERICA—Count Philippe Georges de Lafayette (right) 
is a direct descendant of the Marquis de Lafayette, who helped us win independ- 
ence from England. The Count and his wife are in America on a visit. Here they 
are shown at historic Fraunces Tavern at Broad and Pearl Streets in New York 
City’s financial district. They are examining a set of pistols used by their 
famous ancestor. Fraunces Tavern was the scene of George Washington's farewell 


to his officers. 


an additional matching sum of their 
own. The amount of this matching 
sum will depend on the finances of 
each college receiving the aid. 

The total amount spent for 
raising salaries of college teachers 
will thus be much more than the 
$50,000,000 grant given by the Ford 
Foundation. The money is expected 
to be spent over a long period of 
years, rather than all at once. 

The Ford Foundation was estab- 
lished in 1936 by the late Henry 
Ford. It has assets of approximately 
$500,000,000, making it the nation’s 
largest philanthropic institution in 
terms of assets. It aims to use its 
money to promote “programs for the 
advancement of peace, education 
the behavioral sciences, democratic 
institutions and economic stability.’ 

What's Behind It: In the 500 pri- 
vate colleges and universities eligi- 
ble for the program, there are about 
300,000 faculty members. Their sala- 
ries now range from about $3,000 


to $15,000 annually. Full professors 


generally receive $8,000 to $10,000. 

College pay has lagged far behind 
the cost-of-living increases members 
of other professions have received in 
recent years. Many professors have 
been forced into other occupations to 
earn a livelihood for their families. 

The number of college students is 
expected to increase to 5,000,000 by 


Tavern was built in 1719 and is still in use as a restaurant. 


1975—nearly doubie the present en 
rollment. It is hoped that the Ford 
grant will enable present professors 
to stay on and encourage young peo- 
ple to seek a career in education 


Comic Book Clean-up 


New efforts are being made to 
eliminate objectionable material 
from “comics.” 

After several months of study, a 
special U.S. Senate subcommittee on 
juvenile delinquency made its first 
report on the vast U.S. comic-book 
industry. The subcommittee’s con- 
clusion: “This country cannot afford 
the calculated risk involved in feed- 
ing its children, through comic 
books, a concentrated diet of crime, 
horror, and violence.” 

The report rejected the idea of 
government censorship. Instead, it 
called upon the publishers to clean 
up the publications themselves 


SELF-REGULATION 


Last October, comic-book 
publishers began an attempt at self- 
censorship similar to that existing in 
the movie industry. The publishers 
established a Comics Magazine As- 
sociation of America wif Charles 
F. Murphy, a former New York City 
judge, as “czar.” The publishers 
promised not to print material that 


many 














would contribute to juvenile crime. 
They pledged themselves not to 
publish “horror” comics or any other 
material offensive to public taste. 
Comics of association members were 
to bear a “seal of approval.” 

The Senate subcommittee said 
that this was a step in the right di- 
rection, but that it was still too early 
to decide how effective it had been. 

Meanwhile, the Dell Publishing 
Co., the world’s largest publishers 
of comic books, refused to join the 
association. They said that their pro- 
ductions, which include Pogo and 
Walt Disney characters, never dealt 
with crime and horror and needed 
no cleaning up. They said they were 
sympathetic to the industry’s efforts 
at self-regulation. But they implied 
that the association created a false 
impression about Dell Comics. 


ACTION TO OUTLAW 


In New York State a joint legisla- 
tive committee went even further. 
The group declared that the attempt 
at self-regulation on the part of the 
industry had failed. It flatly recom- 
mended that the State Legislature 
take action to outlaw unwholesome 
material from the comics. 

In Connecticut, the distributors of 
comics urged that a state committee 
be set up to weed out what it con- 
sidered injurious material. 
>The British House of Commons, 
after several months of investigation, 
voted to ban “horror” comics from 
the British public. Prime Minister 
Sir Winston Churchill had ordered 
some of the comics himself to gain 
first hand information on the sub- 
ject. The bill makes it illegal, under 
penalty of fine and imprisonment, to 
publish or import magazines which 
tend to corrupt children’s minds 
Many of the “horror” comics were 
imported from the U.S. 

PA survey by the University of Cali- 
fornia revealed that Americans 
spend about $100,000,000 annually 
for comic books. This is more money 
than is spent for textbooks in all the 
nation’s elementary and secondary 
schools each year. It is four times the 
amount spent annually for books by 
all the public libraries in the nation. 
The study further reported that 


comic books were read by 25 per 
cent of adult high school graduates, 
16 per cent of adult college gradu- 
ates. The study did not, however, 
say what kinds of comics were read 
or how many 


In Brief 


Hawaiian Tragedy. Residents of the 
eastern part of the island of Hawaii 
were subjected to a week of terror. 
Hundreds of earth tremors set off the 
long-sleeping Kilauea volcano system. 
Cracks four feet wide (and so deep it 
was impossible to see the bottom) split 
the rich sugar cane and coffee fields. 
Steam hissed out of the ground and 
choking sulphur fumes filled the air. 
Flaming fountains shot lava 200 feet 
into the air. Rivers of molten lava vozed 
over the countryside. Villages and 
towns in the path of the flow were evac- 
uated. Unofficial estimates placed the 
damage at more than $2,000,000. Air- 
plane pilots did a big business flying 
curiosity seekers over the area. 


Hockey Champs. Canada recaptured 
the world amateur ice hockey cham- 
pionship. The Penticton V’s of British 
Columbia handily defeated a Russian 
team by the score of 5-0 in Krefeld, 
Germany, in the nine-nation tourna- 
ment. It was Canada’s fifteenth title in 
the 21 tournaments held since 1924. 


Fish from the Past. The coelacanth, 
or “fish with legs,” is almost extinct. 
Scientists believe this fish marks a stage 
in the change from life in water to life 
on land. The highly-developed fins of 
the grayish-blue fish are thought to be 
the forerunners of the legs of reptiles 
and mammals which developed hun- 
dreds of thousands of years ago. 

Some of these fish, relics of a long- 
ago era, still are found deep in the 
waters of the Indian Ocean, near the 
island of Madagascar off east Africa. 


— 





Recently two fishermen landed a live 
one, giving zoologists a chance to study 
the fish in motion for the first time. 


Breakfast Pays. A survey at Dwight 
Morrow High School in Englewood, 
N.]., showed that 40 per cent of the 
1,000 students ate little or nothing for 
breakfast. The Home Economics De- 
partment began an experiment. It fed 
two white rats coffee and doughnuts 
every morming and a third rat on 
wheat, dried milk, and orange juice. 
After a few days the scanty-breakfast 
rats were dead. 


Irish on Parade. The annual St. 
Patrick’s Day parade in New York City 
(honoring the anniversary of the death 
of Ireland’s patron saint) will be shorter 
than usual this March 17. To speed up 
the parade—in which 115,000 are ex- 
pected to march—the participants will 
walk twelve abreast instead of six 
abreast as in previous years. Parades 
will also be held in Newark, N.J., San 
Francisco, Cal., and Boston, Mass. 


Quick Me 
ON THE “ NEWS 


1. Identify: (a) Norodom Sihanouk; 

(b) Ralph Bunche; (c) Khrushchev. 

2. The Ford Foundation will give 

to raise the pay of 
___._ teachers. 

3. Iowa-Russian relations were in the 
news because of (a) a world cham- 
pionship hockey match; (b) an offer by 
Iowa to send farm machinery to Russia; 
(c) Russian interest in corn and hogs. 








Wide World photo 


MANTLES ALL—Mickey Mantle (center), Yankee centerfielder, is giving pointers 
to his twin brothers, Roy (left) and Ray. The twins were training at the Rookie 
Training School run by the New York Yankees at St. Petersburg, Fla. They hope 


to make the grade and land a berth on the team of the former world champions. 
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Stepping Stones to Formosa? 


Red China is threatening to attack Formosa. 
This island is the headquarters of the Chinese 
Nationalists (the anti-Red Chinese). 

The Reds drove the Nationalists off China’s 
mainland in 1949. But the Nationalists kept con- 
trol of a number of islands just off the Chinese 
coast. 

About six months ago the Reds began bombing 
and shelling several islands still held by the 
Nationalists. Last month the Nationalists gave 
up the Tachens (WW, March 9, p. 10) and Nanki. 
The only important coastal islands they still hold 
are Matsu and Quemoy. 


The Nationalists say they won't give up these 
islands or the Pescadores. They fear the Reds 
would use these islands as “stepping stones” to 
invade Formosa. 

In January Congress gave the President power 
to use U. S. military forces to keep the Reds from 
getting Formosa and the Pescadores. He can 
also use our forces to defend other Nationalist 
coastal islands, if he decides this is necessary to 
protect Formosa and the Pescadores. The U. N. 
has decided that the dispute over the islands is 
a threat to world peace, and is hoping to arrange 
a “cease fire.” 





BIG and LITTLE QUEMOY are > 


MATSU is an atoll, 








about three 


two rocky islands 15 miles from Red 
China’s busy port city of Amoy. 





miles long by two miles wide. An 
atoll is an island built by millions of 
tiny animals called coral polyps. 





About 30,000 Nationalist troops are —>- ~ 

reportedly stationed there. The 69,., % . 7 —<>-——=— They “drink in” calcium from sea 
larger island is about ten miles long =~ Crengina water and then become stone-like 
and five miles wide. Quemoy means Cer we 1 NN .A. coral. The coral gradually “piles up” 
“Golden Gate” in Chinese. ~ eae at ae ms to form a ring-shaped island. 
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THE PESCADORES are a group of 64 islands 
named by Portuguese sailors about 350 years 
ago. The name means, in Portuguese, “Fisher- 
men’s Islands.” Fishing and fish-processing are 
the main occupations. The Pescadores also con- 
tain valuable phosphate deposits, which are used 
in making fertilizer. The islands have some rich 
farmland, which grows corn, fruit, peanuts, and 
sugar cane. The Pescadores are low and fre- 
quently are swept by strong winds. Some of the 
larger islands in the group have excellent deep- 
water harbors for warships. The Japanese con- 
trolled the Pescadores and nearby Formosa for 
half a century (1895-1945). They built some 
important military bases in the Pescadores dur- 
ing World War II. The population of the islands 


Map from the New York Times 


before the war was about 67,000. In the peace 
treaty after World War II, Japan agreed to give 
up all claims to the Pescadores and Formosa. 
But the treaty didn’t say who would get these 
valuable islands. That whole question has been 
left open for future decision. Both Red China 
and Nationalist China say they are the rightful 
owners of the Pescadores and Formosa. The U. S. 
recognizes the claim of the Nationalists, while 
some of our allies believe these islands belong 
to the government which controls the Chinese 
mainland. In the meantime, United States war- 
ships and troops are helping the Nationalists 
hold on to their few remaining island fortresses 
in the troubled China seas. Will this firm U. S. 
stand prevent another Communist grab? 
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Morris in Jacksonville Times (adapted) 
Why Reds torture and “brainwash” 
prisoners: so they’ll go home talking the 
“Communist line” like trained parrots. 


BOUT fifty “men without a coun- 

try” are sitting in a barracks in 
New Delhi, India. They are “forgot- 
ten men” of the Korean War. 

These men were taken prisoner 
during the fighting between the 
Reds and the United Nations forces 
in Korea. An armistice ended the 
shooting war there 20 months ago, 
but no peace treaty has been writ- 
ten. 

When fighting stopped, the Com- 
munists said they held about 13,000 
prisoners, including 3,620 Ameri- 
cans. We wanted to get these men 


freed. 

The United Nations held about 
98,000 prisoners. Many of them had 
turned against communism. They 
did not want to live under Red 
tyranny. Many of them feared that 
they would face torture or death if 
they had to go home. To protect 


these men, the U. N. insisted that 
each prisoner had a right to decide 
whether he wanted to return to his 
homeland. This was a new idea in 
armistice terms, never before tried 
Both sides accepted it and agreed to 
free all their prisoners 

During August and 
1953, the prisoners were sorted out 
and sent where they wished to go 

About 21,500 North Koreans and 
Chinese refused to go back to their 
Red-ruled They found 


September, 


homeland 


new homes in free South Korea and 






















Fate of the Prisoners 


Report tells how Reds tortured and “brainwashed” 


British soldiers captured in Korea 


the island of Formosa. About 375 
South Koreans (and 21 U. S. sol- 
diers) chose to stay with the Reds. 

Some Koreans and Chinese want- 
ed to get out of the Far East alto- 
gether. Most of them asked to be 
admitted to Mexico. So far Mexico 
has refused to its doors to 
them. 

When the prisoner swap was fin- 
ished, India (as chairman of the 
armistice commission) found she 
still had these “orphan” prisoners on 
her hands. They were taken to India. 
And there the “forgotten fifty” just 
sit—and wait—and hope. 

Although they have no country, 
these men suffered less as a result of 
the Korean War than thousands of 
other soldiers. All except one of the 
fifty were taken prisoner by the 
U. N. forces. They were fed well, 
treated fairly, and freed soon after 
the signing of the armistice. 

United Nations soldiers impris- 
oned by the Reds were not so lucky. 
Hundreds, even now, are unaccount- 
ed for. And those who were released 
by the Communists have brought 
back stories of inhuman treatment 


open 
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by the Reds. Many U. S. servicemen 
talked to newspapermen about their 
own bitter experiences as POW’s. 
But a more complete picture was 
given by the British in a report pub- 
lished last month. 

The report was based on inter- 
views with 978 Britons who were 
held as POW’s during the Korean 
War. Here are some of the tortures 
used by the Reds: 

e A POW was forced to stand 
with a rope tied around his neck. 
The rope was strung over a wooden 
beam. The other end of the rope was 
tied around the prisoner's ankles. 
If he slipped—or even bent his knees 
—he would hang himself. 

e The Reds made a POW kneel 
on a jagged rock which cut his knees. 
He was then ordered to raise his 
hands above his head. The Reds put 
another heavy, jagged rock in his 
hands. When the Communists finally 
let the exhausted prisoner get up, he 
couldn’t walk for days. 

e In a North Korean camp, some 
POW’s had to hold a pencil-shaped 
piece of metal in their mouths. The 
other end of the piece of metal was 


INP photo 


Here are three of the 15 American flyers held captive in Red China. Why do you 
think they let themselves be photographed looking so happy—knowing the picture 
might be used as Red propaganda? Were they perhaps threatened or mistreated? 
Did they want to relieve the minds of their folks at home as much as possible? 

















pushed through a hole in the cell 
door. A Communist passing the cell 
would shove the metal without 
warning. This would often break the 
POW’s teeth or split the side of his 
mouth. 

e In icy weather, prisoners were 
marched barefooted to the frozen 
Yalu river. As they stood on the ice, 
cold water was poured over their 
feet. The water froze solid. Some- 
times they were required to stand 
there for hours while “reflecting” on 
their “crimes.” 

e Some POW’s were forced to sit 
with their legs outstretched for 18 
hours at a time. Others were made 
to stand at attention for many hours. 

e Prisoners who had been tor- 
tured all day were awakened con- 
stantly at night. 

* One soldier was kept in a box 
five feet high, three feet wide, and 
two feet deep—for six months. 

e Some POW’s weren't allowed to 
drink water for days at a time. 


RED “BRAINWASHING” 


But torture of men’s bodies was 
only part of the story. Just as vicious 
was the Communists’ torture of 
men’s minds. Here are some of the 
“brainwashing” methods used on 
Britons in Korea: 

Prisoners had to attend lectures 
where Communist propaganda was 
drilled into them. They had to take 
notes. Then prisoners were kept in 
their rooms to discuss questions based 
on the lectures. These “discussion 
periods” went on and on, late into 
the night—until nobody gave an 
opinion contrary to Communist 
ideas. From time to time there were 
written examinations. Answers were 
supposed to parrot the Red “party 
line.” 

What was the purpose of all this? 

“The (Reds) used every device, 
from moral pressure to physical tor- 
ture, to convert the prisoners to the 
Communist viewpoint and to use 
them to further Communist aims,” 
the British reported. 

If a POW began accepting Com- 
munist ideas, he was treated much 
more gently. He had more to eat, 
better living quarters, and even such 
treats as candy and cigarettes. This 
was another “brainwashing” tech- 
nique aimed to make the men more 
friendly to communism. Only 40 of 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 34. 





the 978 British prisoners accepted 
these Communist bribes. ; 

According to the report, nearly all 
British commissioned officers and 
top non-commissioned officers re- 
mained loyal to their country. But 
the Reds succeeded in turning about 
a third of the privates and junior 
non-commissioned officers into Red 
sympathizers. However, the British 
government thinks these soldiers 
have probably lost their sympathies 
with the Reds since returning home. 

This British report made Ameri- 
cans more anxious than ever about 
the fate of 511 U. S. servicemen 
who are still missing from the Ko- 
rean War. Our Government fears 
many of them are held behind the 
Iron Curtain—even though the Com- 
munists had promised (in the armis- 
tice agreement) to free all their war 
prisoners. 

We know for a fact that the Chi- 
nese Reds are still holding 15 Amer- 
ican flyers. The Reds announced it 
themselves last fall. 

These airmen were shot down 
during the Korean War. Eleven of 
them have been sentenced to prison 
terms in Red China as “spies.” 

In January, Dag Hammarskjold, 
Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions, tried to arrange for the re- 
lease of these war prisoners. Ham- 
marskjold flew to Red China and 
conferred with top Communist offi- 
cials. 

The Reds refused to free the pris- 


U.N. SEAT 


FOR 
RED CHINA 





oners. But they did make a very 
curious offer. They said the families 
of the 11 airmen jailed as “spies” 
would be permitted to enter China 
to visit the men. The U. S. Govern- 
ment—and also most relatives of the 
flyers—consider this a Communist 
trick. Our Government won't permit 
the relatives to go even if they want 
to. It is feared that the families of 
the flyers might be detained in Red 
China. Or the Reds might use the 
visits as a means of spreading Red 
propaganda. For example, the Reds 
would show these families only 
sights favorable to communism. 
Then the families. (grateful for the 
chance to see their sons, and want- 
ing to avoid offending the Reds) 
might bring back an incomplete and 
inaccurate picture of what life is like 
in Red China. 

Both Hammarskjold and the U. S. 
Government are still trying to get 
the 15 prisoners released. 

This month our Government tried 
to give the Reds an object-lesson in 
ordinary human decency. We re- 
turned, to their homes in Red China, 
six Chinese fishermen rescued from 
a shipwreck by a U. S. plane. 

It’s doubtful whether this act of 
humanity will sway the Communists. 
Probably they have bigger goals in 
mind. They may hope to trade their 
war prisoners for a U. S. agreement 
to let Red China grab Formosa (see 
p. 9); or even a seat for Red China 
in the U. N. 





Long in Minneapolis Tribune (adapted) 


What price will the U. $. have te pay te obtain release of prisoners in China? 




















Can you find the right one for YOU? 


HAT’S ahead for you when your 

school days are finished? How 
will you make a living? What kind 
of job do you want? 

Maybe you're thinking: “That's 
years ahead. Why worry about it 
now?” 

There are several good reasons. 

In the first place, those years will 
zip by pretty fast. 

And suppose you don’t bother to 
think about your career now. When 
the time comes to go to work, you 
may drift into a job that bores you— 
and find yourself stuck there. Don’t 
let that happen. Today there are 
more different kinds of jobs to choose 
from than ever before. But you need 
to plan carefully to make sure you 
get the job that’s best for you. 

There’s another reason for starting 
now to plan your career. Just about 
everything you do from here on can 
be a help in finding the right job 
later on. For instance: 

1. Good grades in school count 
in your favor. Employers take a 





close look at a person’s school record 
before he’s hired: They say: “A boy 
or girl who was a success in school is 
likely to be a success in his job, too.” 
2. Your school work can help 
you find out what sorts of jobs 
you can do best. Suppose youre a 
whiz at math and shop work, but 
just can’t get excited over history 
and English. That may be a hint. 
Perhaps you'd better look into 
careers like engineering or building 
—rather than journalism or editing. 
3. Your school courses can help 
you get ready for your future job. 
If you aim to follow a trade, courses 
such as mechanical drawing or metal- 
working may be useful. But suppose 
you want to go to college. Probably 
you should take a high school course 
with a good deal of languages and 
history and English. Otherwise you 
won't be able to get into college at 
all. Talk it over with your faculty 
adviser. He'll help you plan your 
courses to fit in with your aims. 


Vocabulary section on page 34. 


General Electric photo 
“HELP WANTED: MALE”: Industry needs trained workers— 
like Albert Comley, 20 (above), who is learning to use a 
band saw in the General Electric Company’s apprentice course. 





4. What you do with your spare 
time is important, too. Do you like 
public speaking? Join the debate 
club. Are you interested in how 
radio works? Make a hobby of build- 
ing your own radio. Do you think 
you might be a good salesman? If 
you are old enough, look for a sum- 
mer job in a store. Use your spare 
time to learn more about the things 
that interest you. This may lead right 
into the job that’s “right” for you. 

“But I can’t possibly try out all 
kinds of jobs. How can I ever find 
the job that’s right for ME?” you 
may ask. 

There are some ideas for you in 
this issue. 

Turn to the article, “Paint Your 
Own Job Portrait.” Fill in the blanks. 
Look back over the results. You'll 
learn quite a bit about your apti- 
tudes and about what kind of per- 
son you are. That's the first step in 
learning what kind of career you 
want. 

Then look over “Careers in a 
Nutshell.” This will give you a good 
idea of the kinds of jobs where there 
are good opportunities today. You 
will also see what kind of person is 
best suited for these types of jobs. 
You will get some hints on how to 
prepare for these jobs. 

Learn all you can about careers 
that interest you. Talk about them 
to your parents and school advisers 

When is the right time to start 
planning for your career? Right 
now! 






American Red Cross phot 


“HELP WANTED, FEMALE”: Job fields for women are widening. 
This is Betty Johnson, medical technologist at the Madison, 
Wis., regional blood center, drawing plasma from blood. 











Du Pont NEA Journal Air Force 
Chemist researcher in Du Pont lab. WANTED: thousands of new teachers. Air Force offers exciting careers. 





Careers in a Nutshell 


WHAT do you want to.be when you 
finish high school or college? 

One out of five young men in high 
school is looking forward to a career in 
engineering, according to a recent poll 
conducted by the Institute of Student 
Opinion. For other student opinions 
about careers, see report on the ISO 
poll in this issue. 

The career charts on the next three 
pages serve as a beginning for your in- 
vestigation of career opportunities. We 
chose fields that have interested many 
students. These fields are not over- 
crowded and are eager to hire able, 
young beginners. 

You may want to know the salaries 
paid in various career fields. National 
averages often do not give an accurate 








vs army Picture of local wages. Ask local work- awe 
A registered nurse can find a well- ers in the field of your interest about This teen-ager starts his service- 
paying job in almost any community. current salaries. station career with part-time job 








Araincé New York Life Insurance Walt Sanders from Black Star 


Geologist in Arabia checks for oil. Skilled office workers are in big demand. The building trades are booming 
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CAREERS IN A NUTSHELL 











EDUCATION AND PERSONAL WORKING FUTURE 
EXPERIENCE REQUIREMENTS DUTIES CONDITIONS OPPORTUNITIES 
GENERAL CLERK (Men, Women) 
Helpful: H. S. educ.; know!l- Pleasant personality, neat- Routine office work; typing, Regular hrs., pleasant, Many opportunities; espec. 


edge of office machines, 


ness, alertness, willingness 


addressing, keep records, 


clean; same kind of work 


in large firms. May ad- 





















math, Eng. Part-time office to learn operate simple machines, may be repeated day after vance to bookkeeper, 
jobs. filing, answer phone, de- day. sec’y, office machine oper- 
liver mail. ator, supervisor. 
STENOGRAPHER (Men, Women) 
Recommended: Bus. course Efficiency; pleasant per- Take dictation and type Pleasant, regular hrs., Good for both men and 
in H. S. and/or advanced sonality; neatness. the dictated material, file, small-office work likely to women. Advance to pri- 
trng., skill in typing, short- answer phone, cut stencils. be varied. vate sec’y or admin. as- 
hand, superior in English sistant. 
TELEPHONE OPERATOR (Women) 
Recommended: H. S. edu- Pleasant voice; alertness, Operate telephone switch- Good pay & work condi- Many; best in larger cities; 
cation, 18 yrs. or older. courtesy, ability to deal board; may do clerical tions, steady work, may advance to supervisor, in- 


On-job trng. at telephone with people work in“small firm. work night shift. structor, or chief operator. 


company. 





WAITER-WAITRESS (Men, Women) 


Recommended: Ability to Good personality, good Set table, take orders, Wages plus tips make Many; advance to head- 
speak well, math, expe- grooming, good health. serve food, make bill, take good income; meals, uni- waiter, captain, hostess, 
rience from summer & part- change, clean equipment. forms often furnished. restavrant manager or 
time work. Week-end, holiday, & eve- owner. 


ning work. Must stand up 
constantly. 













SERVICE 


Courtesy, pleasant person- 
ality; normal good health; 
good appearance 


STATION ATTENDANT (Men) 














Service cars, supply gas, 
oil; change, repair tires; 
install parts, 
do minor repairs 


Steady, varied, often dirty; 
outside work, may work 
Sundays, 
standing. 


Many openings; pr ti 

to assist. operator, night 
much or station manager, or 
mechanic, or salesman. 





Preferred: H. S. graduates 
with mechanical aptitude, 
knowledge of cars, driv- 
er’s license. 







wash cars, evening, 













SALESPERSON (Men, Women) 








Beginners handle inexpen- 
sive goods, customers make 
own choices; experienced 
workers do more actual 
selling. 





Usually pleasant, inside 
work with others; often 
get part of pay as commis- 
sions 


Many. Advance to section 
supervisor or higher sell- 
ing position, assist. buyer, 
& exec. jobs, or to own 
business. 


Good appecrance, pleas- 
ant personality, poise, pa- 
tience, tact, good health. 


Preferred: H. S. educ., abil- 
ity in Eng. & math, part- 
time job exper. 






on sales; constant 






standing. 








ACCOUNTANT (Men, Women) 











Required: College degree Accurate; respect for fig- Work varies from clerical Inside work, vacation with Good openings for Cer- 
major in accounting; expe- ures, persistence;  trust- work to supervising ac- pay; work week sometimes tified Public Accountants 
rience counts; ability in worthiness; work hard counting firm, audit books, long; sometimes must (C.P.A.’s); advance to cred- 
math and English; general collect and interpret fig- travel, it manager, controller, pur- 





chasing agent, budget of- 
ficer or executive job. 


education heipful. ures, prepare tax returns. 










CHEMIST (Men, Women) 















Required: College degree; Research ability, reasoning Usually research, work in Inside work, pleasant as- Expanding field for men 






good trng. for higher jobs; power, accuracy, scientific laboratory. sociates. & women, espec. those 
superior knowledge of curiosity & enthusiasm, pa- with advanced degrees 
English, science, math. tience. and specialized experi- 

ence; advance to dept. 






heads & admin. jobs. 








EDUCATION AND 
EXPERIENCE 
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WORKING 
CONDITIONS 


FUTURE 
OPPORTUNITIES 





Required: 7-9 years college 

education, internship and 

a license to practice; high 
Lol ai Ai 





PHYSICIAN (Men, Women) 


Interest in people and 
science, good health and 


personality. 


Depends on type of physi- 
cian and nature of employ- 
ment. 


Many doctors in private 
practice; others work for 
hospitals, private firms or 
the government; many are 
specialists; one out of 20 
are women; average more 
than $12,000 yearly. 


Excellent for those with 
advanced training, or will- 
ing to practice in small 
communities; sometimes 
difficult to get into medical 
school; equipment expen- 
sive; demand for doctors 
increasing greatly. 





Required: H. S$. education 
with trng. in mech. draw- 
ing; must furnish work 
samples, apprenticeship 
trng. helpful. 


DRAFTSMAN (Men, Women) 


Ability to understand re- 
lationshi num- 





bers oad shapes. 


Make notes, sketches, 
drawings; start as copyist 


or tracer. Many specialize 


= ah. 


—or ctural, 
al, aeronautical, electrical, 
etc. 





Detailed work, constant 
use of eyes; inside, pleas- 
ant conditions. 


Expanding field; good 
prospects, advance to high- 
level drafting jobs. 





Required: College degree, 
above average grades in 
math, science, and Eng. 
Usually take on-the-job 
training. 


Accuracy, mech. interests, 
work well with others, 
spec. aptitudes, depending 
on branch of engineering. 


ENGINEER (Men, Women) 


See Occupational Outlook 
Handbook, Bulletin 998 
(1951 Edition), U. S. Dept. 
of Labor, for duties in each 
branch of engineering. 


Often inside; good pay, 
increasing with educ. & 
exper.; challenging prob- 
lems; varied work with 
sense of achievement. 


Many; able girls needed, 
too; advancement to su- 
pervisor, consultant. Engi- 
neers hold many top jobs 
in industry. 





H. S. education helpful; 
some jobs require college 
degrees with science 
courses — especially chem- 
istry. 


LABORATORY TECHNICIAN (Men, 


Dependability; accuracy; 
for some types of work a 
strong body is needed. 


Routine laboratory tests, 
care for animals, clean 
equip., assist in research, 
keep records. 


Women) 


Work in labs, hospitals, or 
factories making chemicals, 
drugs, cosmetics, food, etc. 


Growing field for women; 
work mostly in large cities. 
Good opportunities for stu- 
dents interested in continu- 
ing science education. 





Required: H. S. education, 
nursing school; 20 to 21 
years old; have a state li- 
cense. Additional college 
work for advanced jobs. 


Good health, good dispo- 
sition, tact. calmness, lik- 
ing for people; must often 
work under great mental 
strain. 


NURSE (Women) 


Take care of patients in 
hospitals, institutions, in 
doctors’ offices, in facto- 
ries, schools, and in pa- 
tients’ homes. 


Many registered nurses 
earn $200 a month and 
more; work 40 to 48 hours 
a week; hospital nurses 
usually get their meals 
and room. 


Big opportunities; promo- 
tion to many well-paying 
jobs as administrators, su- 
and teachers; 
to get; pay, 


pervisors 
jobs easy 
good 





Recommended: College 
preparatory h. s. course; 
B.A., M.A., or better (many 
teachers in big-city schools 
have Ph.D’s); educational 
courses including practice 
teaching. 


Understanding, patience, 
good health, tact, pleasing 
personality, interest in oth- 
ers, desire to serve; scho- 
lastic ability, special train- 
ing in one or more fields. 


TEACHER (Men, Women) 


4-6 classes daily with 
25-40 or more students, a 
homeroom, clubs to spon- 
sor. Considerable paper 
and committee work, take 
part in community affairs. 
Must prepare lessons daily. 


Mostly inside work. New 
buildings with better 
equipment makes work 
easier; long vacation; stim- 
ulating fellow workers. 
Pay improving. Community 
attitudes better. Usuolly 
tenure after 3 years 


Shortage—espec. of grade- 
school teachers. Big oppor- 
tunities for talented begin- 
ners for many years to 
come. Teaching may lead 
to careers in other fields— 
writing, business, etc. 





Vocational shop work help- 
ful; h. s. graduates pre- 
ferred. Beginning jobs as 
floor helpers. 


FACTORY ASSEMBLER (Men, 


Good health, dependabil- 
ity (not absent often), 
willingness to work, rea- 
sonable intelligence, eye- 
hand coordination. 


Fit, fasten parts together 
by hand, machine, or tool. 


Women) 


Inside work, fairly easy, 
clean; often good condi- 
tions. 


Many opportunities in 
“good times.” 
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CAKEERS IN A NUTSHELL 





EDUCATION AND 
EXPERIENCE 


PERSONAL 
REQUIREMENTS 





DUTIES 


WORKING 
CONDITIONS 


FUTURE 
OPPORTUNITIES 





Preferred: H. S. education 


with vocational trng 


SHEETMETAL WORKER (Men) 


Mechanical aptitude: at 
least 18 yrs. old; skillful in 
use of hands and fingers; 
be able to read blueprints, 
good balance for 
ladder work 


have 


Assist sheetmetal worker, 


load, unload, 


metal; cut metal, operate 


machines, solder and weld 
do simple assembly wo 


and clean 


work and hrs., 
lift- 


Regular 
may involve heavy 


ing; constant standing. 


Chance for apprenticeship 
trng. to become a journey- 
man; expanding occupe- 
tion; may advance to fore- 
man, supervisor. 





Apprenticeship or similar 
trng. in shop work, moth, 
blueprint reading; experi- 
ence as journeyman to 


qualify for advanced jobs 


TOOL AND DIEMAKER (Men) 


Mechanical ability; knack 
for painstaking work; 
man’s job but requires lit- 


tle physical strength 


Make cutting tools used 
on machine tools, and the 
jigs which hold work being 


machined. 


Highest~-paid worker in 
machineshop; 40-hour wk.; 
time and one half for 
overtime; paid vacations; 
condi- 


pleasant working 


tions. 


Long-range jeb prospects 
good; trend for greater use 
of dies and stamping. 





education 


Helpful: H. S. 
with courses in shop, math, 


English. Learn through on- 
the-job 
trng. 


apprenticeship 


Good health and agility, 
eye-hand-foot coordina- 
tion, alertness for detail. 


CARPENTER (Men) 


Erect buildings, 
cabinet 
lumber products such as 


may do 


work or make 


door frames. 


Often work outdoors; lose 
some time in bad weather. 





More openings for ap- 
prentices than in any other 
occupation; may advance 
to foreman or contractor. 
Many skilled carpenters 
have own business. 





Helpful: H. S$. education 
shop courses, math, Eng- 
lish; learn trade through 


apprenticeship trng 


Mechanical aptitude, abil- 
ity for details, good health. 





PLUMBER (Men) 


Assemble, install 


pipes, fixtures, and heat- 


repair 


ing systems. Highly skilled 
work. 





Often work in kneeling po- 
sition; unusually well paid. 









Chances good for skilled 
workers to advance to 
master plumber, foreman; 
many own business. 








Helpful: H. 5S. 
with agric. courses, shop 


education 


work, Eng., math; Agric 
College work an asset; on- 
the-job experience impor- 
tant. 





Ability to run an organized 
good judgment, 
ability to handle workers 


business 


and customers 





TRUCK FARMER (Men) 


Study markets, plant, cul- 


tivate, harvest, and sell 


crops; use machinery. 


Long hrs. in field and often 
long hrs. in selling at mar- 
ket; machinery eases work 
supervise seasonal help. 








Good for those with agric 
ond business trng., and 
enough money te get 
started. Location near mar- 
kets importent. 








education 


Helpful: H. §$ 
with mechanical trng. 


AIR 


Good health, 
better 


average or 
intelligence, me- 
chanical aptitude and in- 


terests 





FORCE MECHANIC (Men) 





Study how, then maintain 
Air Force plones, trucks, 
jeeps, and other mechan- 


ical equipment 






Modern 
plant to work in, 


equipment and 
up-to- 


date inventions; excellent 


quarters for living. 











Excellent. Rapid promo- 
tions for able young men. 
Can Force 
career or get good civilian 


job. 


continue Air 





Helpful: H. S. education 
or equivalent qualifica- 
tions. Pass qualifications 


school 


and technical tests 
and job record important. 


Reasonably good health; 
special aptitudes and in- 
terests — vory with spec 
work you're applying for. 


ARMY TECHNICIAN (Men) 


Take basic trng. then to 
spec. Army school; later 
assigned spec. duties. 


45-hr. week in peacetime; 
first-rate equipment to 
work with latest tech- 
niques. 








U. S. maintains Army units 
all over world to keep 
peace. Many opportunities 
exist for skilled technicians 
in well-paying jobs, plus 
an annual 30-day vaca- 
tion with pay, insurance, 
early retirement, ete. 





























Ww 
From the Army to YOU— 


A WRITTEN GUARANTEE of TECHNICAL TRAINING 


has been reserved 
nlist during-— 





a vacancy 


for you, you may © 


Po he es Bs & 


AVIATION...Leading to varied jobs in fixed wing and helicopter aircraft 


such as mechanic, aircraft engine foreman or helicopter pilot. 


RADIO...Leading to such jobs as radio engineer, radio 
electrician, communications engineer, or radio repairman. 


The COURSE of your choice 
RESERVED for you— 
BEFORE enlistment! 


AFTER graduation get a written guarantee of the training 
you want—from the United States Army. Choose your 
Army technical school and pick your course before enlist- 
ment simply by filling out a training request with your 
Army Recruiter. If you are found qualified, you will re- 
ceive a letter reserving your training for you, in the manner 
shown above. This is your written guarantee that you will 
attend the course of your choice—if you enlist! 


Over 100 courses to choose from 
The Army now offers a wide range of opportunity — over 
: ' , 100 courses, each resulting in a valuable profit-making 
MEDICINE. ..Leading to jobs in pharmacy, dentistry, skill for the future. You train in the field you like best, 
physical therapy, and other specialties. whether it be radio, mechanics, medicine, journalism, 
electrical engineering, guided missiles, or many others 
and you graduate a specialist! 
So, get the right training the right way—with a written 
Army guarantee before enlistment. Reserve your ticket to 
a bigger, better future with Army technical schooling. 


=e FILE OUT COUPOCR Cee ee= 


sean 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. 
Attn: AGSN 
Please send me the Army booklet describing special 
opportunities for high school graduates. 


MR 
miSS 


‘ ADDRESS 
ENGINEERING...Leading to jobs such as diesel mechanic, foundry DATE OF GRAD 


foreman, powerman, tractor mechanic, or powerhouse electrician 


les cee ce aD GaP ae ame come ame ane ame aol 














High School Students Want Advanced Training 


Institute of Student Opinion Poll Shows Interesting 


Attitudes Toward Careers and Future Economic Trends 


ORE THAN three of four 

American high school students of 
both sexes wish to go to college when 
they graduate from high school. 

This is one of the most significant 
results revealed by I.S.O. Poll No. 23, 
the latest poll conducted by the Insti- 
tute of Student Opinion, sponsored by 
Scholastic “Magazines, in cooperation 
with student newspapers throughout 
the country. A total of 44,609 ballots 
were returned—22,114 from boys and 
22,495 from girls now attending high 
school in all sections of the United 
States. 

To the question, “Would you like to 
go to college?” 78.48 per cent of the 
boys and 76.92 per cent of the girls 
replied “yes,” or a total for both sexes 
of 77.67 per cent. The remainder, 22.33 
per cent, said “no.” 

While more than three quarters of 
high school students thus indicate a 
desire to go to college, the picture of 
financial ability to attend college is less 
favorable. Of those who expressed de- 
sire to go, only 41.40 per cent of the 
boys and 46.55 per cent of the girls 
thought they would be able to go, or 
a total of 44.10 per cent. While onh 
15.12 per cent said flatly that they 
could not afford to go, 35.95 per cent 
did not yet know, and 4.83 per cent 
gave no answer. 

How scholarship aid should be pro- 
vided for those who might not be able 
to attend college for fi 
brought out the following division. 
When asked “Do you think your 
ents should pay taxes to provide a col- 
lege education for deserving students 
who could not afford it?” 
43.46 per cent said “yes”; 31.24 per 
95.30 ner ‘don’t 


and 25 
how ever, 


out 


incial reasons 


par 


otherwise 


added, 


implving that ( )] 


cent “no”: 
know.” It should be 
that this question 

lege scholarships should be 
out of tax funds, does not exhaust the 


prov ided 


possibilities of scholarship aid. Many 
scholarships are, of course, provided 
by private endowment funds, and an 


increasing number are now being pro- 
vided by industrial and business cor- 


porations. 
What Careers Do Students Want? 


Assuming that young people wish to 


obtain higher education § to prepare 
themselves for special careers, the 
question was asked, “What do you 


want to be when you graduate from 
high school or college?” This brought 
forth a long list of vocations. One in 
five boys in high school is looking for- 
vard to a career in engineering. This 


shows a marked change from a few 
years ago when many young men 
avoided technological fields for fear of 
their being overcrowded. Among girls, 
Business (including clerical occupa- 
tions) showed an even higher choice— 
one in four. The highest ranking choices 
for each sex were as follows: 

Boys: Engineer (20.07 per cent), 
Farmer (8.03), Business (7.10), Doc- 
tor (5.38), Government Service (4.54), 
Teacher (4.50), Mechanic (4.19), Sci- 
entist (2.09), Lawyer (1.91), Archi- 


tect (1.68), Manufacturer (1.24), 
Chemist (1.14), Writer (1.12), Min- 
ister (1.04). 

Girls: Business 25.58), Nurse 
(16.32), Teacher 15.95), Doctor 
(2.84), Artist (1.84), Social Worker 
(1.53), Journalist 1.40), Chemist 
(1.19). 


Students who are headed for college 
are likely to choose courses that closely 
parallel the list of preferred vocations. 
When asked “What kind of course do 
you expect to take?” boys ranked En- 
gineering courses first by a wide mar- 
gin (25.52 per cent), followed by Busi- 
ness (11.69), Agriculture (7.30), Sci- 
ence (7.25), Medicine (5.86), Liberal 
Arts (4.92), and Education (4.57). 
Girls ranked Business (including cleri- 
cal courses) first (20.68), followed by 
Nursing (16.56), Education (14.97), 
Libera] Arts (8.8), and Home Econom- 
ics (6.13). 

In each of the nation’s great basic 
industries, one most, 
two or three, usually ranks in the minds 
of high school students as the most 
outstanding. Including both boy and 
girl ballots, the following corporations 
obtained the highest scores in each 
field: Rubber: Goodyear, B. F. Good 
rich, Firestone. Steel: U. S. Steel, Beth- 
Electrical: General —Electric, 
Westinghouse, Consolidated Edison. 
Automotive: Motors, Ford, 
Chrysler. Atomic Energy: U.S. Govern- 
ment, General Electric, Westinghouse. 
Petroleum: Standard Oil, Shell, Gulf. 
Chemicals: DuPont, Dow, Monsanto. 

Attitudes of young people toward 


company or at 


lehem. 


( C1 ie! al 


various economic issues involving in- 
dustry, government ownership, adver- 
tising, etc., revealed some interesting 
and not always consistent points of 
view. 

When asked, “Do you feel that the 
Federal Government should own and 
operate such businesses as railroads 
and electric light companies?” the stu- 
dents opposed government ownership 
of public utilities by large majorities. 
The total vote by percentages showed: 


22.71; Don't 


know, 


No, 61.14; Yes, 
16.15, 

On the question, “Do you think it 
is the responsibility of the government 
to provide a job for everybody who is 
willing and able to work?” the students 
divided as follows: Yes, 50.20 per cent; 
No, 38.29; Don’t know, 11.51. 

Advertised products are given marked 
preference by high school students in 
the answers to the following question: 
“Do you prefer to buy a product which 
carries a label or name which you have 
seen advertised, rather than one you 
haven't seen advertised?” The vote: 
Yes, 90.39 per cent; No, 9.48; Don’t 
know, 0.13. 


TV Influences Purchasing 

The rise of mass communications in 
our economic picture is clearly pointed 
up in the answers to the question 
“Which advertising medium do you 
feel has the most influence in inducing 
you to buy a product?” Of the four 
major media, television received almost 
two thirds of all votes for the most in- 
fluential advertising medium. The per 
centages: TV, 62.65; Magazines, 17.00; 
Newspaper, 12.11; Radio, 7.69. 

More than half of-all high school 
students believe that advertising raises 
the cost of products to the consume: 
This statement was marked “true” by 
54.84 per cent of boys and girls, as 
against 29.43 per cent “false,” and 
15.73 per cent “don’t know.” Comment 
ing on this result, M. R. Robinson 
president and publisher of Scholastic 
Magazines, said: “High school students 
need a more realistic understanding of 
the function of advertising in our econ 
omy. Economic experts are generally 
agreed that the public demand created 
by modern advertising has been the 
major factor in expanding mass produc- 
tion and lowering the prices of con 
sumer goods.” 

Most high school students are con- 
vinced that their courses taken in 
school have great value in preparing 
them for adult life. Asked to rank the 
subjects studied in the order of thei 
importance to their own future, the 
students polled gave the following re- 
sults: English, 36.24 per cent; Mathe- 
matics, 18.26; Science, 10.42; Business 
Courses, 9.76; History and Social] Stud- 
ies, 6.25; Religion; 3.56. Foreign !an- 
guages, including Latin, Spanish, 
French, and German, were ranked by 
less than one per cent of all students 
among the top three subjects in per- 
sonal value. Geography, likewise, was 
chosen by a very small minority. 






















DU PONT 
SCIENCE 
QUIZ 


(a.) Mortise and tenon 


1 (b.) Medicine mill 
« (c.) Mortar and pestle 





What's the 
Right Answer? 





(a.) Strength test 
D (b.) Neoprene demonstration 


(c.) New flexible fiber 





(a.) Valleys on moon (a.) Oil prospecting 
is (b.) Surface of steel A (b.) Natural geyser 


(c.) Smoke screen 


(c.) Irrigation ditches 


Answers: 


. (c¢) Mortars and pestles have been used by chemists for cen- 
turies to grind materials to a fine powder. A fine powder helps 
a chemist prepare a uniform sample and to dissolve it more 
easily. The right tools are extremely helpful to a scientist, just 
as the right courses are valuable to a student. If you are plan- 
ning ‘a technical career, make your plans early with the help 
of your science and math instructors. 


. (b) This is an early demonstration of the first synthetic rubber, 
neoprene, made by the late Du Pont research chemist, Wallace 
Carothers. Dr. Carothers is famous for guiding the Du Pont 
research program which led to the discovery of nylon and 
many other useful modern products. His success as a research 
chemist has inspired many young scientists. 


. (b) Steel surface as it looks on a greatly magnified photo taken 
with an electron microscope. The valleys, obtained by etching 
the steel with acid, are only about 2-millionths of an inch deep. 
This work is done by metallurgists to help them find out what 
makes metals strong and how they can be made stronger. 


(a.) Musician 
KF (b.) Glassblower 
* (c.) Lung-power test 


4. (a) Oil prospecting provides an important application for com- 


mercial explosives. The instantaneous effect of a test explosion 
on the surrounding soil is studied by modern oil prospectors. 
It helps them find oil underground. This is a good example of 
the great variety of important and interesting jobs open to 
young men trained in geology and engineering. 


5. (b) This is a glassblower at work in the Du Pont Experimental 


Station near Wilmington. He is putting the finishing touches to 
part of a high-vacuum still to be used by scientists in chemical 
research, His skill contributes a great deal to the success of the 
teamwork that goes into all modern scientific investigations. 
Every man on the team has to be fully prepared to do his part. 
If you, too, are interested in ah interesting career as a scientist or 
technician, prepare now by taking the right high-school courses. 


&€6.u. 5. pat OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR SETTER LIVING . .. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
WATCH ““CAVALCADE OF AMERICA” ON TELEVISION 














An Advertisement Presented in the Public Interest by New York Life — 


Do you want to be 


a Newspaperman? 


by GEORGE C. BIGGERS 


{merican Newspaper Publishers Association 


President of the 


and of the Atlanta Journal and Constitution 


With MORTON SONTHEIMER (Author of ** Newspaperman”’) 






Newspaper reporters at work in the Press Room of the Federal Court Building, New York City. 


NE OF THESE DAYS you'll brush up 

against a newspaperman —in fiction 
or in real life—and on that particular day 
you may suddenly decide that all past or 
future discussions of any career outside 
the newspaper business can now be con- 
sidered superfluous 


That's the way it usually happens 


It has been known to shatter not only 
the hopes but the composure of some fam- 
ilies. In others, it has nurtured false dreams 
of fame and fiches 


Misimpressions about the newspaper 
business are so widespread that both the 
would-be newspaperman and his parents 
owe it to themselves to look at ‘“‘news- 
papering”’ as it really is today. 

The word usually used to describe a 
newspaperman’s life is “glamorous.” 
Glamor, says the dictionary, is mainly “a 


delusion wrought by magic spells,”” or 
“any artificial interest or association by 
which an object is made to appear de- 
lusively magnified or glorified.” In other 
words, phony. There once was a time 
distorted by nostalgia, when editorial 
rooms housed a hard-drinking, brawling 
bunch of swashbuckling rascals. But they 
are a breed that has vanished from al! but 


memory and the movies. That kind of 


glamor was too often che front for a young 
man covering a banquet, with holes in his 
shoes. Newspapermen have traded it in for 
respectable wages and an appreciable 
measure of security 


Today, newspaper incomes compare 
favorably with other callings. Even the 
beginner can expect $50 to $75 a week. 
The newspaperman of five years’ expe- 
rience is paid $5,000 to $7,500 a year. If he 
goes on to an executive job, he generally 


receives $10,000 or more. Practically every 
metropolitan newspaper protects its staff 
with os plans and group insurance, 


including hospitalization. 


Newspapermen and women, these days, 
are as Clear-eyed as their fellow commuters 
on the traihs from the suburbs. Their 
collars are unfrayed, they work hard, have 
fairly regular-hours and get paid for over- 
time. After they've written all their stories 
for the day, they go home and write checks 
for the laundryman, the milkman and the 
di-dee wash service. It would shake the 
ratings of some absorbing television pro- 
grams if the public knew that you could 
go through hundreds of city rooms with- 
out finding a single reporter who had ever 
been shot at on an assignment. 

Still, there is a very real excitement to 
newspapering. It is the pervading thrill of 
being the first to know, of being an in- 


sider, of being where things hap 
knowing the people to whom they happen 
and also the people who make them hap- 
pen. Underlying it is an excitement that 
emanates from the newspaper itself. It’s an 
almost indefinable quality. The men and 
women of the business joke about it as a 
sort of lunacy brought on by printer's ink. 
What it really is is a tempo, a pulse-beat of 
each paper. It starts moderately, picks up 
an increasing urgency as each deadline 
approaches and builds to a crescendo of 
tension each time the paper goes to press. 
It is a vital rhythm that makes itself felt, 
whether the paper publishes one edition a 
week or seven a day. And it gets into the 
fibers of the paper's people. 
Counreracting the pressures of deadlines, 
the newspaper office at other times pre- 
sents an atmosphere so relaxed as to com- 
pare favorably with the annual picnic and 
clambake of more prosaic places of busi- 
ness. At work, nubedy says anything if 
the newspaperman chooses to hang up his 
coat and leave on his hat. The grooves in 
his desk probably were worn there by 
heels, not elbows. And few newspaper 
othces have ever broken their broods ro 
the ash tray. The informality of the edi- 
torial rooms produces a comradery among 
newspaper people that carries over into 
most of their social lives, as many a shop- 
talk-worn newspaperman’s wife can testify. 


More fortunes have been lost in. the 
newspaper business than have been made 
in it. But while it offers few of its follow- 
ers riches, it does put each of them within 
reach of a reward that even the richest men 
keep seeking—power. From the time the 
young reporter on his first assignment 
walks through a fire line or takes his seat 
at the Civic Club press table. he senses the 
prestige and influence that are his as a 
newspaperman. 


“You can't fight City Hall’’ has become 
an expression to connote total futility 
for the ordinary citizen. But the properly 
placed newspaperman who wants to fight 
City Hall can. Newspapermen are doing it 
in cities and towns all over the nation, 
uncovering corruption and graft, turning 
crooks and incompetents out of office. It 
would be difficult to find, in any other 
career, a shorter, more direct route to 
civic accomplishment. 


Just recently, a Washington correspond- 
ent, irked about an administration leader's 
action, expressed his dissatisfaction plain- 
ly, face to face with the President of the 
United States. Of course, anybody in this 
country has a right to be exasperated with 
a government official. But how many have 
the privilege of telling the President so? 


A college education is almost prerequi- 
site to a newspaper career these days. Most 
of the young people now entering the 
work are graduates of schools of journal- 
ism. Some newspaper executives consider a 
liberal arts education just as good. But a 
growing advantage of the journalism 
schools ts that they often line up jobs for 
their better graduates. 


The prejudice against women on news- 


n, of * 


spe staffs fades unevenly but nonethe- 
ess surely. Editors used to keep all but a 
rare few of the staff women in resentful 
captivity behind the frosted panels of the 
society and women's page departments. 
Today. you'll find women on ordinary 
assignments with men, on rewrite, even 
covering politics. Where there used to be 
about one woman to every twenty men on 
newspaper staffs, the proportion today is 
nearer one in five. 


A venerable editor was once asked, 
““What makes a superior newspaperman?” 


He thought a long time. ‘First,”’ he 
said, ‘you'd have to eos what makes a 
good newspaperman—love of his work, 
initiative, enterprise, judgment, resource- 
fulness, a logical and orderly mind, poise, 
persistence, honesty, intellectual integrity, 
a sense of humor, idealism. Then a supe- 
rior newspaperman would have all these 
qualities, plus a compelling passion to 
learn the truth.” 


All children go through a phase of 
asking, ““‘Why?” “Why is there paper 
around the crayon?" ‘Why does the dor 
sniff everything?"’ ‘Why do you have to 
have money for things?”’ Most children 
get over it. But some only change the 
questions. They go right on asking, 
“Why?” It is one of the few childhood 
signs that there may be a_ future news- 
paperman in the family. 

The various specialties of the business— 
reporter, rewrite man, copy reader, editor 
—require different qualifications, but one 
characteristic all of the better ones share is 
an acute and driving discomfort in the 
presence of any question that needs an 
answer. 


The trend of the last quarter-century has 
been toward newspaper consolidations, 
with fewer newspapers. A recent survey 
showed 747 daily newspapers gone out of 
business in twenty years. Although this 
would indicate diminishing opportunities, 
the fact remains that any brig't young 
man generally has an easier time getting 
into the nev’spaper business today than 
was the case ifteen years ago. One reason 
is that merged newspapers tend to have 
bigger staffs. Another is the increased de- 
mand for newsmen in allied fields—radio 
and television newscasting, news maga- 
zines, wire services. syndicates. Apart from 
the actual newsgathering end of the busi- 
ness, there are also many opportunities for 
young men and women in the circulation, 
advertising and mechanical departments. 


The training a young man gets in news 
work is insurpassed as a Sathaseend for 
writing, advertising, public relations, pol- 
itics, management, practically any other 
pursuit. There are just enough shining 
examples of ex-newsmen in these occupa- 
tions to prove the point. There is, how- 
ever, a notable flaw to the theory that 
newspapering can be a preparation for a 
better career. Even when the lushest out- 
side opportunities present themselves to 
the a. as they do more fre- 
quently than to most people, he often 
refuses te leave the business. Those who 


ONE OF A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS PRESENTED TO HELP GUIDE 
AMERICA’S CHILDREN TO A BETTER FUTURE— APPEARING REGULARLY IN 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL AND COLLIER’S 








Once kept behind the frosted panels of the 


society and women's page departments, 
women are today working on regular assign- 
ments, on rewrite, even covering politics. 


call him a fool for this will always get a 
hearty agreement from the fellow himself. 
But sull he stays 


Why? Perhaps it has something to do 
with that mystic pulse-beat of the paper 
that gets into mortal arteries. Perhaps it’s 
something that happens when the presses 
downstairs start to roll. A_ perceptible 
quiver goes through the building. The men 
and women sitting at their desks can feel 
it. and with it satisfaction no 
other craft can duplicate. For it tells them 
that the work they have just finished is on 
its way to entertain and inform and pro- 
tect their fellow mien. 


comes a 


Booklets available on other careers 
This article on Newspapering 1s one of a con- 
tinuing sertes on career opportunities for young 
Each is avatlable in booklet 
orm and will be sent to you on request. You il 
also find additional help in our free booklet, 
“The Cost of Four Years at College.’ Check 
the booklets you want below, and mail the 


men and women 


coupon today! 






A MUTUAL COMPANY & FOUNDED IN 1845 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community 
is oe Good Man to Know 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Depi. S-1, 
51 Medison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Please send me your booklet on 
the following—at no obligation. 
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. Paint Your Own 
| Job Portrait 


(adapted from the Inventory by the Vocational Advisory 


Service, New York City), and then study how to apply it, on next page. 


/ TT 
Fill out the following “Interest Inventory” 
ee Age Date__ __My name 


hoc / T?¢ ord shou : 


I. What your se 
rrade in English 2 


A. Average g 

B. Average grade in history 
C. Average grade In sclel 
D. Average 1 ide in math Ps a 


E. Name vour two favorite school subjects (art,’mu 


) 
lish t 
| 


sic, shop, English, et and give the average grade for 
each. 
_- Grade eee 
TA mikes Grade 2 


School activities 
also important 


A. Your favorite school activity is ee = 


l. Why it interests you pe 


Offices 


you've held in this activity group iv 


( president secretary, captain, etc. ) that 


favorite school activity is —____ 


B. Another 
l. Why it interests you ‘ = 


2. Offices you ve held in it ° See bree ee 
II. Your three hobbies (cooking, 
photography, reading, etc.) are 

ea saad = 

= a 

fy es Se 
IV. What do you like to do best outside of work and 
school hours (play softball, listen to the radio, collect 
stamps, etc.)P 

> i. trie ote 

B. on a ene 
V. What skills models, fixing people's 
hair-dos) do you have? 


favorite carpentry, 





typing, making 


pe 
VI. What course af study or epeilel tlaing (business 
subjects, aviation, mechanical drawing, music, etc.) 
would you like to take if you could? 











sports, plays, club work, etc.) are 





VIL Has anyone ever said that you were especially 
good at doing any one thing (getting along with people, 
acting in a play, speaking, playing the piano)? If so, 
what? 


VIII. Have members of your family or friends sug- 
gested any particular career to you? 
What? __ oe 


How do you Pa er oe this suggestionP__.__ 


IX. What have you often thought that you'd like to do 


for a living? ve a 


A Were ee et. Oe 


B. How long hiss you been interested in it? _ 
ese. 
X. What occupations or fields of w ars would you like 


more information about? 


XI. Have you ever held part-time or summer jobs? If 
so, think about them and answer these questions about 
them: 

Jon:1 wes 222. ee aia 


1. Why did ( 





(or didn’t) you like this part-time job? 








Name < 


ested in for a career: —__°— LP re 


iny job of this kind that you might be inter- 


DB. FOn Whe wicca am 


1. Why did (or didn’t) you like this part-time job? 


2. Name any job of this kind that you wiatelah be inter- 


ested in for a careér: —— 








C. in which part-time ny were you most useful to 








your boss? inctlaiiicaitasaipit 








XII. [oe iobs require ‘dict types of reading. 
A. Do you read newspapers? 








If so, name one 
What parts? pl Se 





B. What magazines do you read often? 








> = 


C. What three books (outside of school books) that 
you have read do you especially like? _ 

















XIII. What radio (or TV) programs do you especially 
like? the Am eee 











XIV. Check the activities in the list below which espe- 
cially interest you and tell why you like them. 

—_A. Working outdoors —_- A aac PES 
—B. Writing sealted oni 

—C. Solving puzzles 











—_D. Being always “on the go” 





—_E. Using tools 
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— F. Meeting many people 
—G. Repairing things 
. Making speeches 
—I. Doing research work — 











__]. Facing danger 
—_K. Working at many things — ee, eee 





—__L. Growing plants 


—__M. Doing new things all the time ——— ——~__ 
__N. Doing work which requires work clothes, getting 





hands dirty 


XV. Which of the following things would you like to do 
about a radio or a garment? (In the blank space, write 
“R” for radio or “G” for garment. Choose only the two 
or three you would like best.) 


__Make it __Plan (or design it) 
__Sell it — Repair it 
—_Improve its usefulness Use it 


—__Draw a picture of it __Improve its beauty 


__-Write about it __ Teach others about it 


—Buy it —_Write ads about it 


WHAT’S THE SCORE? 


Now that you've finished the Inventory, how can you 
“add up the answers” to discover what your answers 
tell about you? 

Here’s where you should have expert advice. Show 
your Interest Inventory to your home room teacher or 
adviser, or to a teacher who knows you well, and ask 
for his (or her) opinion. If you like, show it to your 
parents and ask their advice. 

If you want to study it yourself, try to answer these 
questions. 

1. What are my likes and dislikes? 

a. Do I seem to preter to work with people? 

—b. With ideas (such as research for writing papers, 

science experiments )? 
ec. Or with things 

equipment )? 

—d. Do I prefer to work indoors or 

__e. Do I like to work out details and do routine work 

(checking long columns of figures, making lists of 

things, etc.)? 

f. Or do | prefer a job which offers a variety of 
duties with fewer details (being a receptionist or an 
entertainer ) ? 

__g. Do I preter physical activity? 
—h. Or mental activity? 





(models, gadgets, mechanical 


_____ outdoors? 


Or do I prefer to have someone tell me what to do? 


2. What are my physical and mental characteristics? 
a. Am I physically strong? 


__b. Am I nervous? 


Am | a natural leader (head of clubs and teams ) ?. 


—_c. Do I work until a job is finished? 
__d. Am I shy? __Self-confident? 
__e. Do I become angry easily? 

f. Or am I calm, slow to anger? 


3. What job fields do I seem to be especially inte: 
ested in? (A job field is a group of jobs with a simila 
purpose, and for which you need somewhat similai 
skills. For instance, the building trades job field in- 
cludes such jobs as carpenter, plumber, sheet metal 
worker. The health job field includes doctors, nurses, 
laboratory technicians, hospital orderlies. When you be- 
gin planning your career, study job fields first, rather 
than particular jobs. In that way you're more likely to 
find the career that’s right for you.) 


_ eee SS LSP ..on Sie 
i aderestencts _ . wit 


c. ED as 

Suppose that your answers indicate no particular in- 
terest in any job field. This is possible; don’t be discour- 
aged. Then ask yourself this question: 

4. What further education, after high school, will | 
need to go with my interests? (For example, do your 
hobbies, school record, reading, etc., indicate that you'd 
do well and be interested in going to college, taking a 
vocational course, going to some business or technical 
school? Or just completing high school? ) 








See “Careers in a Nutshell” to read about some jobs 
in which there are good opportunities today 











GENERAL ELECTRIC'S ANSWER TO 


Hex long betor 
school and on 
many years before 
your own living? 

It all depends, of 
much more education 
get—and, if you're a 
hitch in service. But it 
than you think. So 
another question 

Have you any 
doing for a living 


Mavbe vou don't 
’ 


you'd rather not be both 


now. But if you fe 
you could be wrong 
big help to vou | 
it now, while youl 
Here’s why: W 
you like to do b 
whatever work yu ¢ 
you the kind of salary 
want, chances are 
get what you want 
start preparing for it 
By and large, the 
of job: (1) thos thatt 
training or skill, and 
don’t. People 
roughly divided, 
similar groups (1) 


and (2) unskilk 


1 


1 il DE out of 
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be earning 


nh now 
wong t 
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i DD soon 
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living 
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[ime was when most of the people 
who worked were unskilled workers. 
Those were the days when life was 
comparatively simple—no big indus- 
tries, not many machines or gadgets. 
Except for iftsmen like 
silversmiths or stonemasons or bak- 
ers, there weren't many people with 
special training—people who could 
operate machine tools, or design 
bridges and automobiles and electric 
machinery, or figure out new chemi- 
cals like silicones and nyion, or de- 


sign radios. 


special CI 


That wasn’t too long ago, either. 
Fifty vears ago ther as no auto- 
mobile industry; there were no ait 
lines or home radios or electric re 
frigerators; most houses were lit with 


vas or kerosene; movies were rare. 


Things Have Changed 


aratively re- 
skilled 


Yes, its only ¢ 
cently that weve needed 
workers in such numbers—engineers, 
chemists, metallurgi mathemati- 
cians, advertising specialists, ma- 
chinists, draftsmen, etc. Things have 
changed so much, really, 
a sudden we find just about have 
to have specialized training of some 


that all of 





kind, in addition to a good educa- 
tional groundwork, if we're going to 
get anywhere at all. All the best jobs 

and the best pay—go to the people 
who are specially trained for them. 

So you can see it will be smart for 
you to cash in on this need for 
special skills. And you can make it 
easier for yourself by doing some 
thinking about your career right now. 

If you're like most people in high 
school and haven't thought much 
about what you’re going to do for a 
living some day, probably there are 
two or three things you'd like to 
know to help you decide. You'll want 
to know, for instance, what kind of 
work there is to choose from, and 
what jobs pay the best, and what 
kind of business to work for, and 
how to gct the special training you'll 
need. Your guidance counselor can 
tell you more about this. And some 
of it we can tell you or help you with. 

For instance, in the accompanying 
table you'll see the way the Census 
Bureau breaks down the different 
occupations; this will give you an 
idea of who does what these days. 

This table tells us some interesting 
things. One thing it tells us is that a 
pretty big percentage of the people 








People Who Earn Salaries or Wages 


Thousands 
employed 


Percent 
of total 


Agriculture, Fores- 
try & Fishery.... 5,365 9.6 
Mining “868 1.6 


Construction 7.3 


Manufacturing 15,735 27.8 


Transportation, 
Communication, 
& Other Public 
Utilities 

Wholesale & Retail 
Trades 

Finance, Insurance 
& Real Estate... 

Business & Repair 
Services 

Personal Services. . 

Professional & Re- 
lated Services.... 

Public Administra- 


2,037 


1,274 
3,537 = 6.2 


4,558 8.2 


3,043 5.3 


Entertainment & 
Recreation Serv- 
eR Se a tor oe 486 0.9 


56,216 100.0 


Totals 


who work are working at things that 
need special training. Almost all of 
those in manufacturing need special 
training; all those in professional and 
related services need it; virtually all 
those in entertainment and recreation 
services need it; and most of those in 
public administration do, to mention 
just a few. 


The Best Money 


But let’s look at it another way. 
Other Bureau of Census statistics 
tell who earns the best money. 
It’s the doctors, lawyers, teachers, 
advertising people, engineers, chem- 
ists, metallurgists, executives, mana- 
gers, specially-trained clerical 
workers, sales people, skilled crafts- 
men, etc. And you can bet your 
bottom dollar that most of them have 
had special training—the higher the 
earnings, the more the training. 

But money isn’t everything. You'll 
find that you'll be happiest when 
you’re doing something you like to 
do, something you're good at. And 
when people are good at something, 
they usually want to be as good as 
they can be at it.. That means they 
take special training in it. 

For instance, suppose you're a 
singer; you have a natural voice. 
You won’t be happy until you train 
it so it’s as good as you can make it. 
And that’s the way it is with most 
natural aptitudes. There are some 
outstanding exceptions. of course. but 


the good ones usually work hard 
training themselves to be tops. 

So, if you’ve gone along with us so 
far, we think you'll agree that it’s 
smart to start thinking about your 
future career now, while you're in 
high school. For then you can start 
picking up what special training you 
can as soon as possible, in addition to 
your general subjects. 


Career Training 


Take the fellow who wants to be 
an engineer, for example. In order to 
make it easier for himself later, he’ll 
make sure to get a good groundwork 
in math while he’s in high school, for 
engineers just have to have math, no 
matter what kind of engineers they 
are—electrical, civil, mechanical, or 
something else. 

Another example would be the 
fellow who wants to be a chemist. 
Maybe he wants to be a druggist, or a 
chemical engineer, or a_ research 
chemist. Whatever it is, he’s going 
to need chemistry, and lots of it, so 
if he’s smart he takes all the chem- 
istry he can get in high school. 

The fellow or girl who plans to be 
a teacher will want to make his or 
her plans early, too. Such plans would 
include more training in the basic 
three R’s and social studies. Addi- 
tional training would depend on 
whether the teacher is going to spe- 
cialize in some particular subject or 
do grade-school work in all subjects. 

We can’t tell you in this short 
space all you need to do to prepare 
yourself properly for what you want 
to be when you go to work to earn 








your living. Your guidance counselor 
can help you—and we'll try to give 
you some suggestions: 

Try to learn a little more about 
the different businesses and indus- 
tries in this country today. Find out 
what they do in the electrical busi- 
ness, in the automobile industry, or 
the food industry, or whatever sounds 


interesting to you. If you have any 
of those businesses near by, go and 
visit them; they usually are glad to 


have visitors. If they know you're 
thinking about working for them 
some day, they’ll try to tell you more 
about what they do and what kind 
of people they need. 

Try, also, to find out just what 
people who work in the different 
occupations do—what an electrical 
engineer, a lawyer, a doctor, a 
chemist, a mechanical engineer, or 
people inother trades or professions do. 
Unfortunately, too many young people 
have the wrong idea about such 
things. They seem to think that an 
electrical engineer, for example, is a 
fellow who puts radios together or 
wires houses. People who do that are 
electricians, usually, although some 
electrical engineers do get into that 


kind of work. 


Occupations Unlimited 

Don’t make the mistake of thinking 
that the occupation you prefer is 
limited to a small field of business. 
Electrical engineers, for instance, are 
needed not only by electrical manu- 
facturers, but also by power com- 
panies, by industries like iron and 
steel and mining, by railroads, air- 
lines, and many more. Big companies 
need people with all kinds of special 
training. The General Electric Com- 
pany, 4 example, in addition to elec- 
trical engineers, needs mechanical 
engineers, metallurgists, chemists, 
physicists, lawyers, advertising men, 
and even doctors and dieticians, to 
mention just a few. About 45 per cent 
of the college graduates who come 
to work for us are not trained in 
engineering. 

We hope we've convinced you that 
you should be thinking about your 
career now. Let your motto be: start 
getting trained early. And don’t 
worry too much for fear that the 
training you get will be wasted later 
because you get into work that 
doesn’t call for it. It’s bound to come 
in handy. 


Progress ls Our Most Important Product 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 











Teens in 


“White Mist 

Cold Cream” the shelves of 
your favorite drug store. And prob- 
ably you never heard of the com- 
pany that makes it—the Jayne (pro- 
nounced zhah-NAY) Cosmetics 
Company. 

It’s a brand-new company, started 
only last fall. Is it successful? Well, 
it has already cleared $180 profit on 
an_investment of a little over $50! 

All the 11 officers and workers of 
the Jayne Cosmetics Company are 
teen-agers. They make up one of the 
2,000 companies formed during the 
current school under the Ju- 
nior Achievement Program. 

JA is a nation-wide organization 
sponsored by American business 
firms. Aim of the program is to teach 
U. S. young people about how busi- 
ness operates—through operating a 
real business. 

The sponsoring companies 
advice to the JA’s. Three employees 
of Warner-Hudnut, a_ well-known 
cosmetic company, advise Jayne. But 
the ideas for what to make and how 


find 
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may not 
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year 


give 


to sell it come from the Junior 
Achievers themselves. And they do 
the actual production, sales, and 


bookkeeping work 

To see how JA works 
in for a closer look at Jayne Cos 
metics Company. Its “factory” and 


let’s drop 





“offices” are in the New York City 
JA business center on Second Ave 
nue, Manhattan 

Last fall, a group of teens trom 


the New York area decided to start 
1 cosmetics business under the JA 





program. After forming a company 
and electing officers, their first prob- 
lem What should thev 


duce? 


was: pro- 


JAYNE’S “TRADE SECRET” 


The teen-agers became “research 
workers.” They experimented until 
they found a cold cream mixture 
that they thought would sell. (If 
youre interested, girls, it contains 
lanolin, mineral oil, nacconal, dupo- 
nol, ethylene, glycol, monostearate. 
and white wax; the exact way the 
ingredients are put together is 


Jayne's “trade secret.” 


The teens’ next problem was to get 
money to get production going. The 
new company had to buy raw maté 
rials and jars. So the members be- 
came “stock salesmen.” They sold 
101 shares in their company at 50 
cents a share. Each member bought 
shares. (Parents were the best cus- 
tomers for the stock—and later for 
the cold cream. ) 

Next, the members became “fac- 
tory workers.” They made and 
packed their cold cream—and then 
became “salesmen” for it ($1 a jar). 
They work about two hours a week, 
and pay themselves wages of 20 
cents an hour. Salesmen get 15 cents 
commission on each jar of cold 
cream they sell, and eight cents on 
a bottle of shampoo (59¢) that the 
company also produces. 


SLUMP IN THE MARKET 


Business was best just before the 
Christmas holidays. “But after that,” 
Austin Marshall, Jayne’s president, 
says with a wry grin, “the cold cream 
market seemed to fold up. That's 


why we started making the sham- 
poo.” 








All JA companies close their books 
and go out of business at the end of 
the school year. By that time, Jayne's 
stockholders will have received 60 


cents for every 50-cent share of 
stock they bought. That's a 20 per 
cent return on their investment as 
reward for putting their faith in 
Jayne. After the stockholders are 
paid, the rest of the profits will be 
split up among the 11 members of 
the company. 

Many people consider JA stock a 
“gilt edge” investment. JA compa- 
nies usually turn in a profit at the 
end of their year’s operation. Some, 
of course—because their product 
doesn’t sell, or because the teens 
didn’t work hard enough — lose 
money. That happens in real busi- 
ness, too. But, win or lose, all the 
25,000 Junior Achievers learn a lot 
about what makes American busi- 
ness “tick.” Many a businessman got 
a start toward his career through the 
JA program. 





World Week presents its Award 
for American Citizenship to mem- 
bers of the Jayne Company for 
their work in Junior Achievement. 



































Courtesy N. Y¥. Herald Tribune 


Jayne members test their products: Austin Marshall, 17, mixes the cold cream; 
Eileen Brown. 14. outs some of it on; and Joel Tiumak, 17, gives himself a shampoo. 














hay Head 


Gay Head 


Q. The house I live in is old and 
ramshackle and needs a paint job. 
Frankly, ’'m embarrassed to invite 
my friends there. Don’t you think it 
will make a difference in the way 
they feel about me? 


A. Most of us feel apologetic 
about something in ourselves or our 
backgrounds. For some people it’s 
a dime-sized birthmark on the left 
ear, or a “D” in history, or a kid 
brother who stutters, or parents who 
speak with a “foreign accent”—or, 
in your case, living in a house with 
no paint on the outside. But let's 
put apologies aside and look at the 
situation clearly. 

Worthwhile and well-liked boys 
and girls don’t judge others by what 
they have, but by what they are. 
If they like you in school, they'll like 
you at home, too. Your fear—that 
they'll change their feelings for you 
when they see your house—may 
come true if you act unhappy about 
yourself or your home. Your friends 
won't know that you're acting 


“strangely” because you're ashamed 
of your home; they're likely to think 
that you don’t enjoy their company! 

If you learn to feel at ease in your 
own home, others will feel at home 
there, too. Money (paint) can’t buy 
the gift of hospitality, you know. So 
do what you can to make your home 
clean and cheerful, and then put 
out the welcome mat. You'll very 
likely find that both boys and girls 
will beat a path to your door. Try 
it and see. 


Q. I like two boys. My best girl 
friend thinks I'm “two-timing” one 
of the boys. I'm not going steady, 
so I don't think it’s wrong to like 
both of them. Do you? 


A. Certainly not. The more boys 
you like, the more boys will like 
you. And the more boys who like 
you, the better you'll be able to tell 
—at some future date—exactly which 
boy you like best. 

Whether a girl (or boy) dates one 
person or 20, she should respect the 
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pear of each one. She should 
eep his confidences to herself and 


never ridicule anything he says to 
her or does for her. She should 
never boast about her dates to oth- 
ers; nor should she “play” one per- 
son against another to create jeal- 
ousy. 

But don’t talk or act in such a way 
that every boy you date gets the idea 
that he’s the “one and only.” Then 
you aren't being honest with him 
And don’t go into fits of jealousy 
every time he dates someone else. 
If you want to play the field, you've 
no right to expect him to sit back 
and wait until you're ready to date 
him. Fairness counts in any dating 
relationship. A girl or boy who dates 
several people should try very hard 
to be casual, friendly, and thought- 
ful—to all, in equal proportions! 

Perhaps your friend has reason to 
accuse you of “two-timing”; per- 
haps she hasn't. No matter what the 
reason for her behavior to you, be 
sure to think over your behavior 
toward boys. If you're absolutely 
certain, in your own mind, that 
you're being fair and square all the 
way around, go right ahead as you 


have been. 


If you have a question which you 
would like to have answered in “Ask 
Gay Head,” send it to: Gay Head, 
World Week, 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Questions of greatest 
interest will be discussed in future col- 
umns. 





Much Ado About Money 


“I hate to ask you again, Greg, 
but would you lend me another dol- 
lar? I'll pay you back as soon as I 
get my allowance. And don’t think 
I've forgotten I still owe you $2.50.” 

Greg hesitated. He didn’t. mind 
lending Dave the money. But Dave 
was his friend, and Dave was get- 
ting deeper and deeper into debt to 
Greg and to others. 

“Take my advice, Dave,” he said 
gravely. “You'd better watch your 
expenses. You can have a good time 
without spending a lot of money, 
you know.” 

“Money isn't everything, but it 


€ 


sure helps,” Dave argued. “If you 
were really my friend, you'd lend 
me the money—with no strings and 
no questions!” 


oO oO o 


1. Do you agree with Dave that 
a good friend always lends his 
friends money (if he has it)? Is it 
being unfriendly to want to know 
how the loan will be used? Is it be- 
ing unfriendly to warn the borrower 
about the disadvantages of getting 
into debt? 

2. What are some of the argu- 
ments against borrowing money? The 
possibility of losing the friendship 
of the lender? The possibility of 
having to pay it back at an incon- 
venient time? The possibility that 
the lender may expect some favor 
from you in return? The possibility 
that you'll get in the habit of “living 
beyond your means”? The possibility 
of gaining the reputation as a “show- 


off’? The possibility of losing your 
own sense of values? 

3. If you want something but 
don’t have the money for it, what do 
you do? Feel sorry for yourself be- 
cause you can't spend money as 
freely as you'd like to? Quarrel with 
your parents because they wont 
give you the money for it? Try to 
cover up the real state of your wallet 
by borrowing money? Find a way 
to earn the money, or find something 
else to do that doesn’t cost as much: 
and is just as much fun? 


We invite you to write a solution to 
this week’s “Solve It”—or any other 
one in past or future issues of World 
Week. We publish the most interesting 
and thoughtfal answers from time to 
time, and pay $5 for each solution 
printed. Three winners of the 1955 
school year were named in the Feb. 9 
issue (p. 38). Send your solution to 
“How Would You Solve It?” World 
Week, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, 
ef 








Sporting Life 


By Roger Roslansky, Fairmont (Minn.) High School 


* Starred words refer to sports 











STUDENTS are invited to 
submit original cross- 
word puzzles for publi- 
cation in Scholastic 
Magazines. Each puzzle 
should be built around 
one subject, which mey 
be drawn from History, 
Art, Science, or any field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 60 words, of 
which at least 10 must 
be related to the theme. 


















































For any original puzzle 
published we will pay 
you $10.00. Entries must 
include puzzle, defini- 
tions, and answers on 
separate sheets. Keep a 
copy as puzzles cannot 
be returned. Give name, 
address, school, and 

















grade. Address: Puzzle 
Editor, World Week, 33 
W 42 St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Answers this week 
in Teacher Edition, next 
week in your edition. 


























. Lawn tennis is played 
court. 
. Olympic competition: 100 
. Influenza. 
. On your mark, get set 
iL: cinco: OT 
4. Above. 
}. Sly, sinister look 
8. Behold. 
. Compass direction 
, Baseballs hickory stick 
2. Swallows liquids 
23. Football position 
: eutandiecion agency 
26. Advantage in score (tennis 
< aesiiigpesienn MAME: AY 
9. Half an em. 
. Whether. 
2. Our capital, Washington, _—_ 
3. A woman may ride horseback 
saddle. 
5. Torrid zone. 


. System of using separate offensive 


and defensive teams 
. Auditory organs 
. Overhead railway 
5. Chemical symbol for nito: 
. Not out. 
. Hastened. 
. Exist. 
2. Chemical symbol for titanium 
. Tool used for propulsion in 
boat racing. 
. In the direction of 
58. Prefix meaning “three 
. . & Mrs 
31. Number of players on ice 
32. Thin. 
. Indefinite articl 


. Number of strokes required for 


fect play (golf 
}. Prefix meaning “not 
. Born. 
q Four-base hit in baseball 
. Fellow players: team 
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2. Right field (abbr. ) 

3. Football’s _-American players. 
. Started action in court 

3. Organs of sight 


Golf mound. 


. Each (abbr.). 
. High, soft tennis shots 
. Another name for a football field, 
3. Primary colors. 
. Our continent (abbr 
. Period of time. 
. Equipment for a winter sport. 
. Blankets the earth in winter. 
. Chemical symbol for tantalum. 
3. Printer’s measure 
25. Skinned. 
. Emphasize. 
8. Third note of musical scale. 
. Main fall sport. 
. Diameter (abbr.). 
3. Therefore. 
. Double play (abbr 
. Torpedo tubes (abbr 
}. Promissory note (abbr 
. Chemical symbol for samarium. 
. We. 
. Nickname for Allen.@ 
2. Concerning 
. To box. 


Any. 
Chemical symbol for erbium, 


9. Spar. 
. Before. 
53. Neuter pronoun 
. Enclosure for ice skating 


Become weary. 


. Actor _____. Andrews 
9. Egyptian sun god. 
31. Golfer ___. Snead 
. Barrier between tennis courts. 
. River in Italy. 


Electrical engineer (abbr 











. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too, Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. ¥.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

World Week says that Walter 
(Buddy) Davis did the world’s record 
high-jump of six feet, 11% inches. I 
have another clipping that says that 
Herman Wyatt did the world record in 
high jump of six feet 10 inches. I would 
like to know which one is right. 

Danniel Bigcharles 
High Prairie, Alberta, Canada 


e The World Almanac lists Buddy 
Davis as having set the world’s OUT- 
DOOR high jump record of six feet, 
11% inches, on June 27, 1953. Herman 
Wyatt’s jump was made INDOORS, 
at the Boston Garden.—Ed. 


Dear Editor 
I enjoy reading World Week maga- 
zine very much, especially the article 
about FHA in the issue of December 8. 
And my favorite song is This Old House. 
Alene Causey 
Conway (S. C.) High School 


Dear Editor: 

Your articles on communism are 
something that everyone should read 
and know about. Thank you and keep 
up the excellent writing. 

Marilyn Bell 
Fremont Union High School 
Sunnyvale, Calif. 





Answers to last week's puzzle 
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Adventure-minded young men 


choose the U.S. AIR FORCE 
you go places-faster! 


You’re on top of the world when 
you join the U.S. Air Force. You'll 
live an exciting life, an interesting 
life...with the possibility of world 
wide travel ...and sky high adven- 
ture. What’s more, you’ll earn 
good pay with automatic increases 
and may have an opportunity for 





further schooling. If you qualify, 
you can learn a skill that may 
benefit you the rest of your life. 

Investigate the opportunities 
offered by your U.S. Air Force to- 
day. If you’re adventure minded, 
make up your mind to join the 
U.S. Air Force. 


= STUDENTS! GRADUATE BEFORE YOU ENLIST! 






lr eee es | 


PERSONNEL 
PROCUREMENT 

DIVISION 

AFPTR-P-4 U.S. AIR FORCE 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 


Please send me more information on my 
opportunity as an Airman in the U.S 
Air Force. 


ee | 





The petroleum industry — which includes every- As a career, petroleum is also growing in im- 


thing from exploring for oil to selling ten gal- portance. From geologist to ship’s navigator, 
lons of gasoline —is the third largest industry in from research chemist to driller, from salesman 
the United States. Its importance grows larger __ to refinery engineer, it offers job opportunities 


with every new carcoming off the assembly lines, in more than 4,000 categories, and the list 


every new discovery in petro-chemistry, every grows longer every year. 


new highway, every new home built in America. To fill these jobs, every oil company keeps 


a 4 4 of 


Men Wanted for Oil Marketing. The “selling side” of the oil 
industry offers unlimited opportunity. Salesmen, marketers, 
managers, more and more of them will be needed 

year after year. Mr. J. E. Dyer, President of Sinclair 
Refining Company, was once a retail salesman. 


are finding more uses for petroleum than were dreamed 
of even a few short years ago. To do this work, and 

to improve all petroleum products, as well as petroleum 
processing, more and more scientists are needed. 





Men Wanted for Oil Exploration. Geologists, 
geophysicists and engineers — more and more of them 
are needed to find new sources for oil. 

It’s an exciting job with a wonderful future. 


an alert eye on the students of today. For example, 
Sinclair Refining Company supports a graduate study 
plan: the Sinclair Fellowship Program under which 
qualified college graduates pursue research projects at 
leading universities. Many of these jobs are highly 
specialized, but in petroleum, all jobs offer gratifying 


rewards, deep satisfaction and security. 


Men Wanted for Oil Refining. Engineers, chemists and 
specialized technicians are needed to fulfill America’s 
growing demand for gasoline, heating oils, lubricants and 
petro-chemicals. As a young man in 1919, Mr. W. R. Argyle, 
now Director of Manufacturing of Sinclair Refining 
Company, helped develop Sinclair’s basic 

manufacturing operations. 


Men Wanted for Crude Oil Production. Well-drilling, 

oil field management and engineering call for trained men 
who can qualify for advancement. Foreign as well as 
domestic oil fields offer opportunities. 


e * \ " 
Men Wanted for Oil Transportation. Through a network of 
pipelines, and on huge ocean-going tankers, crude oil 
and finished products are delivered. Mr. W. N. Damonte, 
Sinclair Refining Company's vice-president in charge 
of all marine transportation, started his career 
as a sea-going engineer. 


Sinclair Oil Corporation, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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INE-TENTHS of the rookies that 
bloom in the spring tra la la, are 
back in the bushes by fall. But it’s fun 
looking ’em over and trying to figure 
which will make the grade 
This year’s crop of rookies is great, 
and here’s one man’s idea of the cream 
of it. 


American League 


Glamour by the that’s Herb 
Score, most famous rookie in the big 
time. The tall, lean Indian “papoose” 
won 22 and fanned the astonishing 
total of 330 at Indianapolis. A south- 
paw blazing fire-baller, he was picked 
the most valuable player in the Ameri- 
can Association. 

Indian prize No. 2 is big, powerful 
Rocky Colavito, an outfielder who led 
the American Assn. in homers with 38 
and was third in runs batted in with 
116. And keep an eye on Hank Foiles 
the catcher who handled Score at In- 
dianapolis. Hank owns a great arm and 
a big bat. Hit .332 with 17 homers last 
year. 

The Yankees’ prize catch is Elston 
Howard, first Negro ever to sign a 
Yankee contract. A catcher-outfielder, 
he slugged .330, hit 22 homers, and 
batted in 109 runs in winning Interna- 
tional League MVP honors. 

Outstanding White Sox hope is Jim 
Marshall, a first baseman who led the 
Pacific Coast League in (123) 
and homers (31). 

Best of the slim Red Sox crop are 
Norm Zauchin, who slugged in 118 
runs for Louisville, and flashy Bill) 
Klaus, who hit .280 and covered a mile 
of shortstop for Minneapolis. 

The Tigers believe that Frank Lar 
who won 15 games for Buffalo, will 
give them pitching help. Ditto 
Cristante, a local boy, who chalked up 
24 victories in leading Atlanta to the 
Southern Assn. crown 

The Senators are 
Ted Abernathy, a pitcher who was go 
ing like a house afire at Chattanooga 
before he was drafted into the service 
in 1953. Other rookies stand a 
chance are Bobby Kline, sh 
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hit .319 at Birmingham, and Bruce 
Barmes, outfielder who batted .318 for 
Chattanooga. 

The Orioles have a couple of high- 
flying birds in Hal Smith and Frank 
Kellert. Hal, obtained from the Yankees 
in that famous “I-can-get-it-for-you- 
wholesale” 18-player trade, is a fine 
catcher who led the American Assn. in 
batting with .350. Kellert’s 41 homers, 
33 doubles, 146 rbi’s, and .316 batting 
average made him the Texas League’s 
MVP, and he'll be battling for the first 
base job. 

The Athletics are pinning their hopes 
on Joe Taylor, outfielder who hit .323 
at Ottawa; Hec Lopez, sure-handed in- 
fielder who hit .316 at Ottawa; and 
lefty Walter Craddock, a fast-baller 
who came along with a rush at 
Savannah. 


National League 


Rookie with the best chance to crash 
into the champion Giants’ line-up is 
Bob Lennon, an amazing long ball 
clouter whose 1954 collection (at Nash- 
ville) included 64 homers, 210 hits, 139 
runs scored, 161 rbi’s, 447 total bases, 
and a .345 batting average! Brother! 

The Giants are also high on Gail 
Harris, a first baseman who slugged 34 
homers and drove in 113 runs for 
Minneapolis. 

Chico Fernandez—called the greatest 
shortstop in International League his- 
tory—may finally nudge Pee Wee Reese 
out of his shortstop job with the 
Dodgers. A tremendous fielder and a 
sharp hitter, Chico is labelled “can’t 
miss.” 

Of course you know about pitcher 





10 TOP ROOKIES TO WATCH 
- Herb Score, Cleveland 

- Karl Spooner, Brooklyn 
Chico Fernandez, Brooklyn 
Bob Lennon, Giants 

Elston Howard, Yankees 
Bill Virdon, Cardinals 

Ken Boyer, Cardinals 

Hal Smith, Baltimore 

Jim Owens, Philadelphia 
Gene Freese, Pittsburgh 
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Karl Spooner. He’s the Herb Score of 
the National League. Coming to the 
Dodgers after winning 21 and fanning 
262 for a fourth-place Fort Worth team, 
Karl proceeded to pitch two shut-outs 
and strike out 27 for an all-time two- 
game National League record! 

The Braves have three “live” ones 
in pitcher Ray Crone; outfielder Chuck 
Tanner who hit 20 homers, drove in 
101 runs, and batted .323 for Atlanta; 
and pitcher Humberto Robinson, who 
led the Sally League with 23 wins, 243 
strikeouts, and a 2.41 earned-run- 
average. 

The Phils, desperate for another 
starting pitcher, believe they have their 
man in Jim Owens, International 
League rookie of the year with 17 wins 
and a 2.87 e.r.a. 

The Cards are loaded with rookie 
talent. Top man is Bill Virdon, who 
won the International League batting 
title with a rousing .333. And then 
there are Ken Boyer, nifty third base- 
man who hit .319 for Houston, with 
202 hits, 42 doubles, 21 homers, 116 
rbi’s, and 29 stolen bases; and Tony 
Jacobs, tiny reliever who won 13 and 
lost only 1, with a 2.91 e.r.a., in being 
voted the most valuable pitcher in the 
International League. 

The Red Legs look for their rookie 
pitchers to hurl them into the first 
division. They are Rudy Minarcin, 
Jerry Lane, Jim Pearce, and Cliff Ross. 

The Cubs also have the pitching 
talent. John Andre won 21 games for 
Shreveport, and Bob Thorpe posted 28 
victories (tops in the minor leagues) 
with a 2.28 e.r.a. for Stockton. 

Best Pirate hopefuls are second base- 
man Gene Freese and pitcher Lino 
Donoso. Freese froze the Southern 
Assn. MVP, slugging .332 and fielding 
like another Red Schoendienst. Donoso 
had a fine 19-8 record (with a 2.37 
e.r.a.) at Hollywood. Pitcher Bob Gar- 
ber won 19 games and led the Western 
League with 173 strikeouts, while his 
Denver teammate, third baseman Reno 
DeBenedetti, tied for most hits, 183. 
and batted .329. 

—HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





Fifty million times a day 


at home, at work or on the way 


There’s 
nothing ¢ 


1. Bright, bracing taste... 
ever-fresh and sparkling. 


2. A welcome bit of quick energy 
... brings you back refreshed. 





RE YOU career in 
photography? Are you one of the 
teen-agers who have had so much fun 
with amateur photography that you'd 
like to know more about job oppor- 
tunities in this exciting field? 
Photography today pl 
tant role in business 
defense, advertising, and 
fields. Cameramen, of course, have im 
ind television 


considering a 


mpor- 
ition, 


1 many other 


portant jobs in the mo 
industries. You camera 
work of young Bill McClure on Edward 
R. Murrow’s TV show. See It Now. 
Also, you've idmired the 
camera work of 


often see the 


probab! 
lfred and Elma Mi- 
lotte, the famous Disney 
raphers who do many of the 
Life Adventure” Their 
of animal life in Africa will be coming 
to your local screens this year 

Other ace photogr iphers like AP’s 
Max Desfor—lead exciting lives getting 
news pictures for newspapers and mag 
azines. Magazines, Life 
Look, employ large staffs of camera- 
men, in addition to the pictures they 
buy from free-lancers. 

There are about 55,000 professional 
photographers in this country today 
And there are some openings every yeat 
for able, young amateurs, just as there 
are in any field of work. Competition 
for opening jobs, however, is usually 
keen, even though photography is an 
expanding field for employment. Best 
opportunities for Leginners may lie in 
commercial work, such as in industrial 
photography. Aerial photography 
is expanding slowly. 


nature photog- 
‘True 


films pictures 


such as and 


also 


Start at Home 


If you're interested in photography 
as a career, take high school courses in 
art, chemistry, physics—and, of 
course, join the high school Camera 
Club. You'll need artistic ability, a 
pleasing personality, and a good ap- 
pearance, as well as business sense, to 
get ahead in many branches of camera- 
work. 

Seek the friendship 
local photographers and 
Perhaps you can get a part-time job 
helping at a local photography studio 
or assisting the sports photographer of 
the local newspaper. Or, perhaps you 
can get a summer job at routine work 
in your local television station. No mat- 
ter what branch of photography you're 
interested in, start getting your experi 


and 


and help of 


Cameramen. 


Photography is one of the many career 
fields that U. S. Army trains men for. 


ence now while still in high 
school. After you’ve had this on-the-job 
training, you may want to go to some 
good school of photography. (Some 
television cameramen are college gradu- 
ates with degrees in engineering; others 
went to special schools or are graduates 
of on-the-job training programs. ) 

Ask your librarian for books about 
photography. A 3l-page pamphlet, 
If You Are Considering Photography 
(Rochester Institute of Technology, 
Rochester, N. Y. 10¢), should prove 
very helpful to you. Also, see Occupa- 
tional Outlook Handbook, Bulletin No. 
998, written by the U. S. Department 
of Labor. It describes the work of pro 
fessional photographers on pages 124- 
125. 


you re 





CAMERA EDITOR 
Scholastic Magazines 
33 W. 42nd Street 
New York 36 N. Y. 


Please send me your free ‘‘Camera 
Club Exchange Bulletin.’ 


My name ee 


My home address 


My school__ 


Does your school have a Camera 
Club? 


aioe _No 


if not, would you like our free 
booklet on ‘‘How to Form a Camera 
Club’? 


Yes 


_ Yes __._ No 











Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


Braille (p. 4)—A system of printing 
for the blind. Letters are indicated by 
different patterns of raised dots. Louis 
Braille, a Frenchman, invented the sys- 
tem in 1829 

armistice (p. 10)—An agreement to 
stop warfare, usually for a temporary 
period, while plans are being made for 
permanent peace. In modern times, 
long periods have often gone by after 
an armistice without a peace treaty be 
ing written, as in the Korean War of 
1950-53 and the Arab-Israel war of 
1948-49 

POW (p. 10)—Abbreviation 
ing “prisoner of war.” Often the letters 
“POW” are painted on the back of the 
outer clothing of war prisoners. 

vicious (p. 11)—Wicked, evil. 

further (p. 11)—As used in the arti- 
cle, a verb meaning to promote or to 
help forward. 

party line (p. 11)—All loyal Commu 
nists are expected to believe and preach 
certain ideas, and also to take certain 
actions when ordered by the party 
leaders. This “line” of thought and ac- 
called the Communist 


mean 


tion is often 
“party line.” 
commissioned officers, non-commis 
sioned officers (p. 11)—A commissioned 
officer (lieutenant and higher) gets his 
rank in the form of an official paper 
(commission) from the government. 
Non - commissioned officers (usually 
corporals and sergeants) are appointed 
by the commanding officers of thei 
military units. 
aptitude (p. 
fitness. 
investment (p. 26)—Providing of 
money or equipment to be used to 
produce income or profit. The invest- 
ment may be for the purpose of build 
ing a factory or buying equipment 
needed by a business firm to produce 
its goods for sale; it may be money to 
be used by a bank to make loans; etc. 
share of stock (p. 26)—A share in a 
business corporation. Each share rep 
resents ownership of the corporation 
and therefore a right to part of its prof 
its (distributed as dividends). This 
share is in proportion to the total num 
ber of shares of stock issued by the 
corporation 


12)—Natural ability o: 


SAY IT RIGHT! 


Strijidom (p. 4)—stré dim. 

Braille (p. 4)—bral. 

apartheid (p. 4)—a part hit. 

Boer (p. 4)—b6or; bor. 

Afrikaans (p. 4)—af ri kdns. 

Quemoy (p. 9)—ki moi. 

Pescadores (p. 9)—pés ka dé réz; pés ka 
do rés. 

atoll (p. 9)—dt ol; a tol. 








JOB WITH THE FUTURE 
THAT ARRIVES IN A HURRY! 


Young Americans who want to go places fast, dream 
of opportunity like this! ... It’s packed with adventure 
unlimited. It offers a valuable technical education free. 

It’s equipped with a built-in future that arrives 
while many grads are still getting off the ground. 


And it’s all yours . . . when you qualify for the 
great Air Force Team. Fact is there are over 
four hundred career opportunities in forty 
different classifications waiting for you in the 
Air Force . . . flight technician, crew chief, 
electronics specialist, medical researcher, 
public relations officer . . . lots more. 


Get the whole. exciting story at your nearest 
U.S. Air Force recruiting office. 


This message presented 
in the national interest by 


CURTISS-WRIGHT 


CORPORATION 
WOOD-RIDGE, N. J. 











IF YOU have questions about improv- 
ing your health and appearance, send 


them to: Carol Ray, “How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Queshion Buy 


Q. Please print some exercises to in- 
crease height. At 15, I’m the shortest 
fellow in my class, and would like to 
add a few inches as quickly as possible 


A. There 
guaranteed to increase height 
games and all-around gym work will 
help because they keep you fit. Your 
height is determined partly by heredity 
and partly by nutrition and general 
health. If you eat well (including plenty 
of proteins, vitamins, and minerals), 
and get enough rest and exercise, you're 


exercises 


Athletic 


are no_ special 


doing all you can to develop your 
growth. At 15, you still have several 
“growing” years ahead of you, so don’t 
be too impatient. 


Q. F heard that Vitamin C helps in 
acne cases. Is this true? 


A. What you heard was probably 
based on the work of Dr. George Mor- 
ris, of Tufts. College Medical School. 
He did a four-months’ study of 53 pa- 
tients with acne, Each person was 
given ‘an 8-ounce glass of orange or 
grapefruit juice twice a day, as well as 
additional Vitamin C in the form of 
ascorbic acid. Forty-three of Dr. Morris’ 
patients, including 15 with stubborn 
cases of acne, showed mprovement. 
From this, it should not be concluded 
that citrus juices are a cure for acne, 
though they may help in relieving the 
condition. In any event, drinking extra 
citrus fruit juices is a good practice. 


l 
1 
[ 





Now break the painful grip of muscular 


New MINIT-RUB® 
relieves — 
deep-down 
pain fast... 
yet won’t burn 
your skin! 














CONTAINS 3 DOCTOR'S-PRESCRIPTION INGREDIENTS 
- +. PLUS SOOTHING LANOLIN 
When muscle strain or over-exercise leaves 
your back stiff, sore and aching... get deep- 
down relief with new, greaseless Minit-Rub! 
New Minit-Rub combines 3 pain-relieving 
prescription ingredients with soothing lanolin 
—in a special vanishing cream base. 



















So its medication starts action faster—faster 
than greasy rubs, faster than pain tablets! And 
unlike harsh-irritant rubs, new Minit-Rub 
won't burn your skin—yet its penetrating heat 
sensation relieves pain even deep-down. 

Use new Minit-Rub for muscular aches, 
pains, strains—and as a chest rub for cold 
miseries, too. All drug counters, 39¢ and 69¢. 


Greaseless! Stainless! Applies like Vanishing Cream! 








Q. The clerk who sold me my last 
pair of shoes said I have flat feet and 
wanted to sell me arch supports. I didn’t 
buy them, but wonder if I should. 


A. You showed good sense in not 
buying the arch supports. If you do 
need them, they would have to be fit- 
ted to your special requirements by a 
foot doctor, not a shoe clerk. Unless 
your feet hurt you, forget about their 
being flat. A number of people walk 
around and are very active on flat feet. 


co °° os 


Copy the Cat...and stretch! A good 
stretch, as we all know, gets the kinks 
out of our bodies. Stretching exercises 
help make us limber and more graceful, 
besides straightening us up. In the fun- 
with-exercise department, try this: Face 
the wall and “walk” your fingers up as 
high as you can. Mark the high spot 
with an X, then try to raise those X’s 
higher and higher. 


i) 3 . 


Bad for Dad—and You! . . . The cof- 
fee-and-roll breakfast gets atiother black 
mark against it from a recent survey 
made at Rutgers University. The Rut- 
gers scientists checked on the breakfast 
habits of 600 men working at large in- 
dustrial plants. They found that the 
family breadwinner can’t do a good job 
unless he eats a good breakfast. Men 
who gulped down a cup of coffee and 
a roll before they left for work were so 
hungry by mid-morning that they had 
to fortify themselves with a mid-morn- 
ing snack until lunch time. This not 
only resulted in overweight, but also 
cut down their appetite for foods rich 
in minerals and vitamins. So, if your 
Dad has been skipping his breakfast 
lately, here’s a chance for you to do a 
little spadework in nutrition. A basic 
breakfast of fruit or juice, cereal, bread, 
butter and milk will start you both off 
right for a good morning’s work—in 
school or on the job. 


Hit the Trail—with Care. . . . Make 
those glorious spring hikes into the 
countryside good to the last step by 
observing a few sensible precautions. 
Don’t drink strange water, no matter 
how clear the stream appears. Leave 
creamed foods out of your lunchpack; 
they spoil quickly when toted around 
in the hot sun. When a roadside’ stand 
seems a little dubious as to cleanliness, 
buy only bottled beverages. Unless 
youre sure you won't get poison ivy 
(and who is?), don’t hike through path- 
less woods in shorts. Tuck a small first- 
aid kit into your pack; you may not 
need it, but it’s better to be on the safe 
side. And special to the girls: Wea: 
comfortable oxfords! Hiking in bare 
foot sandals gets painfully unbearabl 
in very short ordet 






















iA" “Tops, don’t, miss. iiGood. 


Mi Fair. Save your money. 

1A“ CINERAMA HOLIDAY. (Cine- 
rama. Produced by Louis de Roche- 
mont. Directed by Robert Bendick 
and Philippe de Lacy.) 


The second Cinerama feature differs 
from the first in only two respects. 
It points its camera at different scenery, 
and ‘his time there is just the barest 
threa | of a story to tie all the view 
toget ier. Two couples—one American, 
iwiss—go honeymooning in each 
othe1 s respective countries. 

Frm that point on, though, just be 
prepared for variations on all the things 
you enjoyed so much in This Is Cine- 
rama. Instead of flying over the Rockies, 
now it’s the Alps. Instead of a water 
carnival, there’s a spectacular ice show. 
And instead of the roller coaster, this 
time we have a spine-tingling bobsled 
run, and the brand-new thrill of land- 
ing a jet plane on the deck of an air- 
craft carrier. 


one 


MMMEAST OF EDEN. (Warners. 


Produced and directed by Elia 
Kazan.) 
Elia Kazan follows his memorable 


On the Waterfront with a very differ- 
ent kind of story. Based on John Stein- 
beck’s novel, East of Eden is mainly 
concerned with the character of two 
brothers growing up in California’s 
Salinas Valley about the time of the 
first World War. One is quiet, studious, 
and considerate. The other is wild and 
headstrong. 

The father (Raymond Massey) fav- 
ors the quiet boy, while the other is 
never able to win his love. Only in 
the end does Massey begin to under- 
stand his wild young son. This is a 
thoughtful picture, handsomely photo- 
graphed in CinemaScope. 


“\“ MANY RIVERS TO CROSS. | 


(M-G-M. Produced by Jack Cum- 

mings. Directed by Roy Rowland.) 

Every once in a while, this big West- 
ern promises to turn into another Seven 
Brides for Seven Brothers. The only 
trouble is, nobody sings or dances. 
Robert Taylor plays a gay backwoods 
trapper who finds himself trapped by 
vivacious Eleanor Parker. She wants 
him for a husband, and her father 
(Victor McLaglen) always lets her 
have her way. At times it’s fairly 
amusing; more often it’s just plain silly. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Mii Tops, don't miss. i“iGoed. 
Mi Fair. Save your. money. 


Drama: “##The Long Gray Line. 
1-141~20,000 Leagues Under the Sea. 
werrRomeo and juliet. “H~~Bad 
Day at Black Rock. “Animal Farm. 
wvvrThe Caine Mutiny, “~“MAd- 
ventures of Robinson Crusoe. ~The 
Country Girl. “““A Star Is Born. 
“1~0On the Waterfront. wv High 
and Dry. “The Bridges at Toko-Ri. 
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MY rVera Cruz. “Underwater “4 
The Racers. “Captain Lightfoot. 
“vrChief Crazy Horse. ~//The De- 
tective. “Six Bridges to Cross. 

Comedy: “Man with a Million 
wvvSabrin. “MHHobson’s Choice 
“Abbott and Costello Meet the Key- 
stone Kops. 

Musical: “Deep in My Heart. 
“rv Seven Brides for Seven Brothers. 
“vv vSo This Is Paris. 

Documentary: “The Vanishing 
Prairie. “Victory at Sea. 














“Yes, come on over, Nancy. 
glad you phoned ahead . 
helping Mother clean house . . 


give me 15 minutes to clean 


up and change.” 


It’s a nice thing to telephone before 
you want to drop in on a friend— 
when your plans change suddenly— 


after you've enjoyed a visit. 


Even when you’re away from home, 
there’s always a telephone handy. 
You'll be popular with family and 
friends when you remember that 


it’s smart to use the telephone! 


“Are you 


going 


to be home, 


Sue?” 


“7 ran into Jack and Bill 


at the drugstore . . . I’m calling 


from there. We thought we'd 


”> 
eome over and see you. 


I’m so 
../ was 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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“the perfect pivot”’ 


TIMING — pivoting, | 
whipping the ball 
to “first” for that 
“twin killing’’ is a 
sample of the 
speedy, precision 
play baseball de- 
» mands And it also 
demands the com- 
fortable sure sup- 
port of a Bike 


Know Your World 


Workbook for the Unit on Careers 

















newspapers; (c) private employ- 
ment agencies. 

Which type of work usually of- 
fers the highest wages? (a) 
skilled trades; (b) routine fac- 
tory work; (c) typing or filing. 
Which job comes within’ the 
group commonly called “a blind 
alley job”? (a) auto mechanic; 


Supporter 
(b) newspaper reporter; (c) 


delivery boy. 

Part-time summer jobs are im- 
portant because: (a) they can 
help make up your mind wheth- 
er that is the kind of work you 
want to do in the future; (b) 
they show you that you don’ 
need to complete your education 
to get a good job; (c) you usu- 
ally earn enough to support your- 
self for the rest of the year. 


IV. THINKING CAPS ON 


“It is a wise student who starts plan- 
ning for his future as early as possi- 
ble.” (Write a paragraph using this 
statement as your topic sentence.) 


All top athletes 
know the value of 
a good supporter in 
prevé tiring 
strain in the vital 
zone. More athletes 
have worn Bike than 
nyotherbrand. Wear, +» READ THE GRAPH 
Bike! There's a Fill in 
Bike Support for every 

pods you buy ___1. In what year shown on 
2 the graph would you 
judge that it was hard- 

est to get a job? 
During 
is work for nearly every- 
one. Which percentage 
figure would you point 
to as proof of that state- 








1929 1933 1939 1944 1949 «1951 «1954 

Chart from New York Times 
Percentages indicate unemployment as 
per cent of total civilian labor force. 


nting 


the information. 


sport, right 
your sporting goods 





wartime, there 


Athletic Supporters 





ment? a 


GOOD EATING ANY 
TIME — SUGAR-SWEET 
SUN-MAID RAISINS/ 


THE BIKE WEB COMPANY Does the chart show the 
a 7 total number of unem- 
HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS ployed, or the percentage 

Sell your classmates America’s Most | * Be 

Beautiful and complete line of Modern of unemployed. com- 

GRADUATION pared to all who had or 
NAME CARDS wanted jobs? 


earn sensational commission 
financial investment required 
Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


ll. JOB SURVEY 

Write C if the job demands a col- 
lege background. Write HS if it usually 
requires some high school background. 
Write N if college or high school train- 
ing is not required as a minimum to 
get the job. 


Pictorial Angola, Mozambique, Hungary 
A beautiful assortment of stamps, 3 set epict 
ing w‘idlife in color, plus 100 attractive stamps 
10¢ to approval applicants. MODERN STAMP 
CO., Dept. R1, Ferrysburg, Mich 





mechanical engineer 
stenographer 
grocery clerk 

typist 

accountant 





@ Ask your grocer for the 


PRECIOUS YEARS = oy 
SUN-MAID 6-PACK. Six pocket Sa 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 
—2 YEAR COURSE 
x! AIRCRAFT AND ENGINE MECHANIC 
—1 YEAR COURSE 
PY hatlicloe 040°), 7). he eee ees Prepares } 
you for the career you wantin Aviation, the mighty, 
growing industry with unlimited future, high earn- 
ing potentials, and the opportunity for real SECUR- 
ITY. Think what NORTHROP'S concentrated 
courses can mean to you in terms of time saved, | 
money earned. 
J Wa — if you should enter the armed Ser- 
vices or should go directly into the Aviation Industry, | 
your Northrop Training puts you ahead... farther 
... faster. 


packages just right for between meal snacks! 
NOW FLAVOR-PROTECTED WITH CELLOPHANE 





nurse 


Prepare for a career in 
* JOURNALISM 
* RADIO 
* TELEVISION 
* THEATRE 


University of Denver 


* Fully accredited degree program 
For complete information write to: 


Dr.Campton Bell Dir., School of Communication Arts 
Dept. $S-2, University of Denver, Denver 10, Colo. 


| 
. doctor 
. Waitress 
_9. chemist 
__10. truck driver 


lil. WHICH IS IT? 

Write the letter of the correct choice 
in the space. (Answers are not neces- 
sarily in the issue; check with your 
counselor if you need help.) 


Northrop has impressive 
record of graduate placement...also helps stu- | 
dents obtain part-time employment, if desired. 


“ah NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE | 

OUPON 1163 W. Arbor Vitae Street, Inglewood 1, California “> 7 . 
eas ) Aeronautical Engineering () A & E Mechanic = W hich 1S the best source for in- 
NAME AGE formation about Government 
ADDRESS jobs? (a) Civil Service Commis- 
city sion; (2)_ help-wanted ads in 

















The Waiting Game 

Here’s a question from a young man 
who must have had experience with 
girls. 

The girl with him was boarding a 
bus and called over her shoulder, “Meet 
me at the Library at 7!” 

“Okay,” he answered cheerily. “What 


time will you be there?” 
Coronet 


Paid in Full 


A California bank received the fol- 
lowing brief, but adequate, note en- 
closed with a final payment on an auto 
contract: “Dear Sir: This should make 


us even. Sincerely, but no longer yours.” 
Bankamerican 


All Hail 


During one of his speaking tours, 
President Grover Cleveland arrived at a 
town during a severe storm. As he en- 
tered a carriage and was driven from 
the station, the rain turned to hail and 
immense stones rattled against the 
vehicle. A brass band, rather demoral- 
ized by the storm, nevertheless stuck 
bravely to its post and played. 

“That is the most realistic music I 
have ever heard,” remarked the Presi- 
dent. 

“What are they playing?” he was 
isked. 

“Hail to the Chief—with real hail!” 


replied President Cleveland. 
Wall Street Journa) 














«rom your favorite picture—won- 
derful as gifts to friends, relatives, 
classmates, job and school appli- 
cations. Rich, long-lasting p! 
with luxurious glossy finish 
you'll be proud to show! Send 
photo or negative with only $1. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
MAIL-A-FILM LAB. 
General P. 0. Box 90, N. Y. 1, N.Y. 





Y 
Will Be 4 Times 
This Size 








CHICAGO (BUA Tia 
INGA) SN MMM Ores Design, Fashion. & Magazine 


F Mlustration, Drawing, Painting, In- 
ng terior Decoration. 
DAY and 


Founded All Professional Faculty 
Write fer tree 


catalog Z 
720 RUSH ST. + CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


1902 








PRATT INSTITUTE—The Art School 


B.S. in Art Teacher Education; B.F.A. in 
Advertising a. Illustration, and In- 
terior Design. chelor of Industrial 
Design. 

M.S. in Art Education and Master of 
Industrial Design. 

James C. Boudreau, Dean, Brooklyn 5, New York 

















Practically the Same 


There once was an old carpenter who 
was very proud of his saw. He boasted 
he had used the same saw for 30 years. 

“You mean,” said a visitor, “that 
you've used this same saw day after 
day for 30 years?” 

“Yep,” answered the old man, “and 
all it ever needed was six new handles 


and nine new blades.” 
The X-change 


Explanation 


Young husband to bride: “Darling, 
I didn’t say you couldn't play golf. 
I just said the safest thing around was 
the golf ball.” 


Kansan State Collegian 


Self-identification 


A tenant was suing the owner of a 
four-family flat. When the owner took 
the witness stand, the defense attorney 
began: “What is your occupation?” 

“I, sir,” announced the property 
owner, drawing himself up to his full 
height, “am a flat head.” 


Lone Star Scanner 


Trial by Jury 


A judge’s little daughter, who had 
attended her father’s court for the first 
time, told her class the next day: “Papa 
made a speech, and several other men 
made speeches to 12 men, who sat to- 
gether and then those 12 men were 
put into a dark room to be developed.” 


Indiana Teacher 


Dumb Waiter 


Two businessmen were having lunch 
at Lindy’s. One ordered chicken noodle 
soup and the other ordered borscht. 
When the waiter returned, he brought 
the chicken noodle soup. But he placed 
a bow! of potato soup before the man 
who had ordered the borscht. “The 
kitchen is all out of borscht,” he apolo- 
gized, “but just taste this potato soup. 
It’s terrific!” 

The man tasted it. “It’s out of this 
world!” he exclaimed delightedly. 

His friend pushed his chicken noodle 
soup away. “Why,” he demanded, 
“didn’t you bring me some of that po- 
tato soup, too, if it’s so wonderful?” 

“Sir!” said the waiter loftily, “did 


you order borscht?” 
Pageant 


Perfect Fit 


A three-hundred-pound man stood 
gazing longingly at the nice things dis- 
played in a haberdasher’s window for 
a marked-down sale. A friend stopped 
to inquire if he was thinking of buying 
shirts or pajamas. 





(QEARLESSPOSDICK 


by A 


IF YOUSE CAN LICK OUR-c4UCK‘E 


OUGH! MY SHREWD LEGAL SENSE 
TELLS ME THIS FIGHT !S-GULPzr- 


NOT ENTIRELY FAIR/J’— BUT-- 



























CONTAINS NATURE'S 
LANOULIN/-RELIEVES 
DRYNESSS!-REMOVES 
LOOSE - UGH /- 


WOULD BE 
ILLEGAL 
MY NAME. IS 
















“Gosh, no!” replied the fat man wist- 
fully. “The only readymade thing that | 


| fits me is a handkerchief.” 




















LOOK S T U DEN I. S here’s how you can 


WIN ONE OF 43 CASH PRIZES! 
Enter WESTERN UNION'S, | 


Here’s all you have to do. Just write the Mother’s Day message 
you would like to send your Mother or someone dear to you 
using 15 to 25 words. 

You don’t have to buy a thing to enter this exciting Western 
Union Contest, and you can submit as many messages as you want. 
Read the rules given here. Then use the greeting form at the 
bottom of the page or pick up as many blanks as you need at 
any Western Union office. 

Be sure to send your telegram entries to WESTERN UNION 
ConTEsT Epitror, Room 200, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
a6, N.Y. 

Remember, there are 43 cash prizes! All you have to do is 
write the way you feel—what you would like to say in person. 





Carnation Scented Greeting Bianks 


Telegrams are always special, but this Mother’s Day. there’s a 
wonderful extra—each blank is carnation scented! You'll thrill 
your loved one with a telegram because it expresses your per- 
sonal sentiments. Remember that, when you write your contest 
entry! Put your own feelings of love into your message. 











Annual 





43 CASH PRIZES! 
Ist Prize $35 
2nd Prize $25 
5 Prizes, Each $10 

35 Prizes, Each $5 








READ RULES CAREFULLY 


1. Contest open to all grade and high school students. 
(The families of Western Union employees, Western Union's 
advertising agency and Scholastic Magazines are excluded 
from this contest.) 

2. On Mother's Day Greeting blonk below—or on any 
Western Union blank—write, in 15 to 25 words, a Mother's 
Day Greeting Telegram expressing your wishes to your own 
mother, or to the mother of someone dear to you. Be sure to 
write your name, age, home address, and name of your 
school. Send as many entries as you wish . .. but please 
write each one on a separate blank. 


3. Send your entries to Western Union Contest Editor, Room 
200, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. No entries 
timed or postmarked after midnight, May 7, 1955, can be 
considered! You can either mail all your entries in one enve- 
lope, or send them as separate messages. (It is nof necessary, 
but you may, if you wish, send your entry by Telegram.) 

4. All entries become the property of The Western Union 
Telegraph Company. None can be acknowledged or returned. 
Entries will be judged by representatives of Scholastic, 
Western Union, and Western Union's advertising agency. 
The judges’ decision will be final. In case of ties, duplicate 
prizes will be awarded. 

5. Winners will be notified by Telegram not later than June 
11, 1955. 
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Western Union Contest Editor, Room 200 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Here is my entry in the 1955 Mother's Day Telegram Contest (from 15 to 25 words) 














School 








My Name. 


My Home Address 


My Age 





Zone State 





City. 


(Be sure to write in all of these details) 


WESTERN 


UNION 





Why Worry About.a Career? 


Aim 

To encourage young people to plan 
a positive program for finding a career 
while they are still young enough so 
that they can take the necessary high 
school courses which are important for 
the careers they will be planning. 


Note to Teachers 


The special message from General 
Electric in this issue is one of the 
famous “Why” series on guidance 
which has helped many teen-agers to 
plan better for their education and 
careers, 


Procedure 


1. Read and discuss “Why Worry 
About a Career?” What two kinds of 
jobs are there, by and large? Why has 
the demand for skilled workers expand- 
ed so rapidly in the last 50 years? What 
factors do you believe it is important 
to consider in planning a career? How 
important are special talents and apti- 
tudes? Special interests? Skills? How 
important is job happiness? Wages? 
Opportunities for advancement? Why 
should even eighth graders do some 
career planning? Why should young 
people make a study of various career 
fields—especially those which seem to 
offer opportunities for them? What ad- 


vantage is there in talking to workers 
in interesting work fields? In visiting 
industries which hire such workers? In 
talking to school guidance counselors? 
In talking with parents about your ca- 
reer interests? 

2. Let each student begin a “Career 
Notebook”"—one which he can use 
throughout his high school years—to 
collect valuable information about job 
opportunities. Divide the notebook 
into sections as follows: 

a. Reading section. Read books, 
magazine articles, and pamphlets about 
career fields and jobs. Keep notes on 
jobs that interest you. Also, file brief 
clippings, pamphlets in this section. 

b. Report section. Visit local in- 
dustries and other places which might 
offer you career opportunities. Inter- 
view workers. Collect industry forms 
(such as job application blanks). Write 
brief reports and file them in this sec- 
tion. 

c. “You” section. Write brief auto- 
biography, stressing your strong and 
weak points, your interests, talents, 
skills. Emphasize what you’ve been do- 


ing to improve your personality. Keep ~ 


notes on your part-time and summer 
jobs. Also, secure recommendations 
from your employers. Keep newspaper 
clippings about your school accom- 
plishments. 





“Ad-Wise” 


A number of advertisements in this 
special careers issue were prepared 
especially on the theme of ‘the issue. 
They tell of opportunities for careers in 
industry, the professions, and in the 
Armed Forces. (Junior Scholastic 
doesn’t carry..the special vocational 
messages from the U.S. Army, the U.S. 
Air Force, the. New York Life Insurance 
Cg, and Curtiss Wright.) 

1. U. S. Army advertisement: What 
written guarantee is the Afmy willing 
to give volunteers? How can you qualify 
for this guarantee? How many special 
career courses does the Army offer vol- 
unteers? Write for the special free 
Army booklet describing opportunities 
for high school graduates. 

2. Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
advertisement: Why should young peo- 
ple plan a balanced program of life 
nsurance now? Why is it wise to con- 
sult an expert insurance man when you 
plan a program of insurance invest- 
ment? 

3. Du Pont advertisement: Why is it 
wise to plan early for a technical career? 
Why are high school courses in science 
ind math important to future engineers, 
scientists, and technicians? Why is Dr. 


Carothers famous? 


4. New York Life Insurance adver- 
tisement: What is the typical news- 
paper reporter like today? In what way 
is the reporter's life exciting? What re- 
wards does journalism offer? What are 
the educational requirements for a re- 
porter? What personal qualities help to 
make a superior reporter? In what ca- 
reer fields does New York Life offer 
FREE career booklets? 

5. U.S. Air Force: In what ways are 
you “on top of the world,” figuratively 
speaking, when you join the U. S. Air 
Force? In what ways is life in the Air 
Force exciting? 

6. Curtiss Wright advertisement: In 
how many career fields does the Air 
Force offer opportunities for training 
and jobs? 

7. Sinclair Oil Corp. advertisement: 
Why is the petroleum industry growing 
larger every year? How many kinds of 
occupations are there in the petroleum 
industry? Why are research scientists so 
important in the petroleum industry? 
Retail salesmen? What does a geologist 
do? A geophysicist? How does Sinclair 
help advanced college students? 

8. Bell Telephone System advertise- 
ment: Why is it polite—and wise—to 
telephone a friend before you visit him 
(or her)? What are some other occa- 
sions when it is smart to telephone? 
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NEW BOOKS 


On Public Affairs and Education 


Asia: East by South, by J. E. Spencer, 
John Wiley and Sons, N. Y. 453 pp., 
$8.50. 

As a cultural geographer, Joseph 
Spencer not only describes the physical 
features of southern and eastern Asia 
but describes the processes by which 
the countries of the area reached their 
present status. He served as an em- 
ployee of the Chinese Nationalist gov- 
ernment and with the U. S. Armed 
Forces during World War II. The result 
is an imposing geographic study of 
Asia which will help teachers to a bet- 
ter understanding of economic and po- 
litical developments in India, Burma, 
Thailand, Indochina, Malaya, Indo- 
nesia, the Philippines, China, Korea, 
and Japan. The maps are exceptionally 
useful. 


The History of the New York City Leg- 
islature, by Frederick Shaw, Colum- 
bia Univ. Press, N. Y. 300 pp., $4.50. 


Dr. Frederick Shaw has taken a 
searching look at the New York City 
legislature from the time that “Boss” 
Tweed was an alderman to the present. 
There is nothing pretty in what he has 
found, for during much of its history 
the City legislature “seldom did an 
honest thing.” 

Except for brief periods, the New 
York City legislature contributed little 
to good government until the Board of 
Aldermen gave way to the City Coun- 
cil in 1938. The present charter which 
went into effect at that time continues 
however, to subordinate the Council to 
the Board of Estimate and the Mayor. 

Dr. Shaw offers students of munici 
pal government a solid work which is 
enlivened by apt quotations. 


Working Together for Better Schools 
by J. Wilmer Menge and Roland C 
Faunce. American Book Company 
N. Y. 149 pp., $2. 

Irresponsible attacks on the public 
schools have inspired Professors Menge 
and Faunce of Wayne University to 
suggest better defenses for administra 
tors and boards of education. The fun 
damental weakness of the defenders 
they believe, is their failure to involve 
the community in school planning 

Menge and Faunce are aware of the 
obstacles to community participation in 
school planning. The time such partici 
pation takes is not willingly offered in 
many communities. But the authors 
come to grips with the practical prob 
lem of enlisting parental participation 
in several chapters on getting informa- 
tion to parents and shared planning 
of classroom instruction. 

Howarp L. Hurwitz 
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Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students + EDITED BY MORRIS GOLDBERGER 





All times shown are current in Eastern zone. 


WEDNESDAY MARCH 16 


11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: Today’s items 
include a talk by Dr. Leona Baumgart- 
ner, New York City Commissioner of 
Health, on the improvement in surgical 
techniques, and a continuation of Don 
Gillis’ Music for Children series. The 
latter will be a feature through this 
week 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: “Opera- 
tion Undersea” is an introduction to 
underwater exploration and a detailing 
of the problems involved in filming 
“20,000 Leagues Under the Sea.” This is 
the first of 14 repeat programs. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft Theatre: “Jean- 
nie” is a light comedy about a servant 
girl who receives a huge inheritance 
and is immediately beset with many 
offers of marriage. 

11:15 p.m. (MBS) United Nations Radio 
Review: A new daily series showing 
every phase of the U. N. including be- 
hind-the-scenes activities. The program 
will vary in format, using the docu- 
mentary technique, dramatic segments, 
and interviews with officials and ob- 
servers. Stars of stage and screen will 
participate 


THURSDAY MARCH 17 


11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Heme: Susan Reed 
the famous balladeer, sings some Irish 
ballads in honor of St. Patrick’s Day, 
and Dr. Peter Newbauer, of the Coun- 
cil of Child Development, discusses the 
left-handed child. 

7:15 p.m. (MBS) Your Income Tax: A new 
series of weekly broadcasts (through 
April 14) featuring an expert from the 
Internal Revenue Service who will an- 
Sv questions typical of those posed 

ple at Internal Revenue offices 
I ighout the country 

1:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Star Tonight: “The 
Murderer,” based on a story by Joel T 
g a cast of only two: a deputy 

and a man he finds under cir 
which seemingly indicate 

The ending contains a sur 


togers, has 
sheriff 
cumstance 
i guilt 
prise twist 

1:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Pond’s Theatre: An 
adaptation of John Galsworthy’s “The 
Silver Box,” which deals with the dis- 
parity between justice for the rich and 
justice for the poor. 

(NBC-TV) Ford Theatre: Joanne Dru 
and Dennis Morgan star in “Celebrity,” 
1 drama of a mother on trial. In order 
to shield her son, she withholds evi- 
dence which would show her innocence. 

(CBS-TV) Four Star Playhouse: Da- 
vid Niven stars in “Henry and the 
Psychopathic Horse,” a light comedy 
about a psychiatrist who becomes in- 
volved in a rivalry for the hand of the 
daughter of a dude-hating rancher. 


FRIDAY MARCH 18 


1:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
Ride to the West” is a drama which 
deals with the terror caused by a mad- 
man in what appears to be a “ghost” 
town. John Ireland is the hero who 
saves the day 

30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The Vise: Drama 
series filmed in England. Today’s play 
“The Deception,” is a melodrama about 
the romantic problems of three sisters 
and one blackmailer 

(MBS) Family Theatre: “Dou- 

ble Crossing” is a shipboard drama 

about an imaginative 10-year-old who 
becomes involved with a gang of inter- 
smugglers 


10:00 p.m 


iational 


SATURDAY MARCH 19 


12:00 noon (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: In “Hot 
Stuff,” Mr. Wizard and Buzz show that 
when we learn to use and control fire, 
the advantages greatly outweigh the 
dangers. 

(NBC) National Farm and Home 
Hour: A U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture Survey on Planting Plans for 1955 
will be featured. 

2:00 p.m. (ABC) Metropolitan Opera: 
Wagner’s “Tristan und Isolde.” 

8:00 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: “The Seed 
or the Setting?” (heredity vs. environ- 
ment) is the topic for guests Nancy 
Kelly, actress; John Mason Brown, 
drama critic and lecturer; Dr. L. C. 
Dunn, geneticist, of Columbia Univer- 
sity; and host Clifton Fadiman. 

10:00 p.m. (MBS) Chicago Theatre of the 
Air: Margaret Roberts and Wiliam 
Lewis have leading roles in Noel Cow- 
ard’s operetta, “Bittersweet.” 


SUNDAY MARCH 20 


10:30 a.m. (NBC) Headlines in Perspec- 
tive: Dean Charles A. Dwyer of New 
York University School of Commerce 
heads panel of experts in a roundtable 
discussion of a current topic. (WRCA, 
N. Y., 11:30 p.m.) 

11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation te Learning: 
Today’s book in the Individual and 
Society series is the “Satires” of Juve- 
nal. The series concludes next week 
with a discussion of Henry James’ 
“What Maisie Knew.” 

12:30 p.m. (CBS) Philadelphia Orchestra: 
Now broadcasting a full-hour concert 
each week at this time. Eugene Orman- 
dy conducts. 

1:00 p.m. (NBC) Anthology: Today’s 
theme is “Spring Song.” Poems of spring 
will be read by Ogden Nash, Edna St. 
Vincent Millay (recorded), Judith An- 
derson, Dame Edith Evans, and Sir 
John Gielgud. 

3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Background: Tenta- 
tively scheduled for today is a docu- 
mentary on what happened to two Chi- 
nese visitors, a student of economics 
and an outstanding actress, who were 
invited here by the U. S. a number of 
years ago. Pearl Buck and Clarence 
Pickett, who is the head of the Quaker 
Mission to the U. N., will participate. 

3:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Adventure: “What Is 
Life?” will deal with the behavior of 
lower organisms, plants and animals. 
Richard Pough of the Museum of Natu- 
ral History’s Conservation and Ecology 
Department will discuss Aristotle’s con- 
tributions in this field 

4:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Search: Today’s 
documentary is the story of a city in 
transition and how a university many 
miles away is helping the city find new 
answers to an old question: “How can 
people who differ in color and religious 
and social backgrounds learn to live 
together in peaceful cooperation?” Bal- 
timore is the city. Fisk, in Nashville, 
Tenn., is the university. Dr. Herman 
Long of Fisk’s Race Relations Depart- 
ment explains how the department pro- 
vides ‘the tools whereby a community 
interested in improving its intergroup 
relations can begin doing so 

(ABC-TV) College Press Conference: 
Senator Mike Mansfield (D.-Mont.) is 
quizzed by correspondents of campus 
newspapers. Topic: “Our Program in 
Southeast Asia.” (WABC-TV. N. Y 
Saturdays at 11:30 a.m.) 

5:00 p.m. (NBC) Inheritance: A dramati- 
zation of the burning of Washington 
during the War of 1812. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: A re- 


enactment of the causes and results of 
~ the famed Hatfield-McCoy feud. 

7:00 p.m. (NBC) Biograp’ in Sound: 
This series, which began last fall with 
a program devoted to Sir Winston 
Churchill (under the title Radio Trib- 
utes), has won such critical acclaim 
that it is now. being presented on a 
weekly basis. Today’s program is @ 

tribute to Ethel Barrymore. 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Pepsi-Cola Play- 
house: In “A Husband Appears,” Sallie 
Brophy stars as a woman who fails to 
recognize her mate of many years after 
he returns from a short trip. 

8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Key to the Ages: The 
book under discussion today is “The 
Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini. 
The life and work of the famous Italian 
sculptor and goldsmith (1500-1571) will 
be analyzed and explained. ; 

(ABC) America’s Town Meeting: 
Topic for today is “Should Congress 
Adopt the President’s Health Plan? 
Rep. John B. Williams (D.-Miss.) will 
be one of the two speakers who will 
debate the merits of the plan. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC) Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes: “The Speckled Band.” : 

(CBS-TV) G. E. Theatre: Madeleine 
Carroll stars in the drama, “The Bitter 
Choice.” 

(NBG-TV) TV Playhouse: “Shadow 
of the Champ,” by Robert Alan Aur- 
thur, is the story of a man who has 
lived for years in the reflected iy 
of his prizefighter friend. Eli Wallac 
stars as the champ’s yes-man. 

MONDAY MARCH 21 

8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) TV Reader’s Digest: 
“America’s First Great Lady” tells the 
love story of Pocahontas and the two 
men whose names have been linked 
with hers: Capt. John Smith, adven- 
turer, and John Rolfe, tobacco planter. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Medic: “Death Is a 
Red Balloon,” previously announced 
and then postponed until this date, high- 
lights the problems of brain surgery. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studie One: “Miss 
Turner’s. Decision,” by Howard Rod- 
man, is the amusing story of a plain- 
jong girl w:th a fancy name. Her 
lack of prospects for marriage bothers 
her parents and they invite a guest for 
dinner in an obvious attempt at match- 
making. 


TUESDAY MARCH 22 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of Ameri- 
ca: In “All’s Well with Lydia,” Phila- 
delphia matron Lydia Darragh seems to 
have accepted the British occupation 
of her city during the Revolution, but 
she “borrows” maps from her British 
officer friends, which, as samplers, find 
their way to Washington’s camp. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Fireside Theatre: 
“The Failure” concerns a brilliant news- 
paperman who applies his talents to a 
small-town newspaper r an unsuc- 
cessful big-city career. A tempting op- 
portunity to return brings on a crisis. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Circle Theatre: 
“When in Rome” is a comedy by New- 
ton Meltzer. To escape his creditors, an 
American press agent in Rome hires a 
newsboy to collect his lottery winnings. 

(ABC-TV) Elgin Hour: “Thousand 
Dollar Window” is an adaptation by 
Alvin Sapinsley from a screen play by 
Mark Hellinger. The story, a comedy, 
concerns a strait-laced bank clerk who 
is put in charge of the $1,000 betting 
window at a race track and inadver- 
tently gets involved with gamblers. Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke and Mary Astor are 
co-starred. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





